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TOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—_>—. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Seal of England, &c. 
BELL, A.M. (Second series ; from the Revolution of 
1688 - the death of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, in 
1806. 

Tue second series of Lornp CampBELL’s Lives of the 

Chancellors extends from the Revolution to the death of 

Lord Tuurtow, including the biographies of eleven 

Chancellors, and three Commissioners, of which latter the 

most distinguished was MAYNARD, who flourished be- 

tween the years 1602 and 1690, and consequently wit- 


By Joun Lord Camp- | 


When at the age of eighty-six, this great lawyer was 
appointed by the Commons to a conference with the 
Lords, on the occasion of the abdication of James 
the Second, the point at issue being, whether James 
| had “abdicated” or “ deserted.” The close and acute 
| argument of the old lawyer is thus reported, and it is 4 
| very master-piece of logical subtlety. 


This dispute between the two Houses leading to “ a free 
conference’ in the Painted Chamber, Maynard was appointed 
| one of the managers to conduct it on the part of the Commons ; 
| end he boldly combated the high Tory doctrines of the Earl of 
| Nottingham and the managers for the Lords. ‘* When there 
is,’’ said he, ‘‘ a present defect of one to exercise the adminis- 
tration of the government, I conceive the declaring a vacancy, 

and provision for a supply for it, can never make the Crown 





nessed and was an active participator in some of the most | elective. The Commons apprehend that there is such a defect 


memorable events of English history. MAyNarp was | now; and by consequence, a present necessity for the supply 
renowned for his profound knowledge of the law, rivalling | of the government. My Lords, the constitution, notwith- 


Coxe himself in the extent of his learning. These abili- 
ties were very early displayed, and, what is more rare, very 
early acknowledged, for the Bar is usually not only the 


promsion in which fame is ever the most slowly made, | 


ut that in which ability is the most coldly welcomed 
when it first shews itself. Such was MAyNARD’s repute 
for learning, that he was called to the Bar “ on account of 
his extraordinary proficiency before the usual curriculum 
of study at his Inn of Court had expired.” Not long 
afterwards he was returned to the first Parliament in the 
reign of CHARLEs the First, and continued to take a 
prominent part in public affairs, although extensively 
engaged in his profession. He appears to have been 
little scrupulous in act or in words; cruelty was not 
spared when it served his end, and he did not hesitate 
to mis-quote the law for the purpose of misleading 
the judges, an offence that weolh banish the best man 
of our time for ever from the courts. Lord CAMPBELL 
relates the following anecdote of him :— 


Chief Justice Pemberton having ruled a point according to 
a case which the sergeant cited from memory and which never 
could be found, afterwards complained of having been bam- 
boozled by him, saying, ‘‘ My brother Maynard might as well 
have tossed his cap into the air, or have laughed in my face.”’ 
Yet such was his reputation for law, that even Judge Jeffreys 
was sometimes afraid to overrule him. This ermined ruffian 
having on one occasion almost annihilated Mr. Ward, a junior 
barrister, who argued a point before him, and severely rebuked 
him, saying, ‘‘ Do not make such discourses ad captandum 
populum with your flourishes ; I will none of your enamel nor 
your garniture,’ the sergeant, who was his leader, having got 
in his word, quietly stated how the law really stood, and so 
clearly demonstrated his position to the satisfaction of all the 
bar and all the bystanders, that the Chief Justice was fot once 
shamed out of his insolence, and acquiesced. 


| standing the vacancy, is the same; but if there be an irrepa- 
| rable breach of the constitution, that is an abdication, and an 
| abdication infers a vacancy. It is not that the Commons do 
| say the Crown of England is always and perpetually elective ; 
but it is necessary there be a supply where there is a defect, 
| and the doing of that will be no alteration of the mpnarehy 
| from hereditary to elective. As to the pretended Prince of 
| Wales succeeding rightfully as heir, 1 say no man can now be 
| called heir of James I]. We have a maxim in law as certain 
|as any other, Nemo est heres viventis. His heir is now in 
| nubibus. What shall we do till he is dead? The Crown can- 
not descend till then.’’ 
The Earl of Pembroke tried to answer this technical reason- 
| ing by saying, ‘‘ I cannot directly name him that hath the im- 
mediate right; bat it is enough to prevent a vacancy that 
| there is, and must be, an heir or successor, let be be who he 
| will.”’ Maynard—‘ But your lordship will neither agree that 
| it is vacant, nor tell us how it isfull. IsJames King? Then 
‘obey him. But you allow that he is not to be obeyed. Then 
| he is not king. Tell us, then, who is king, if King James be 
|not. But if there be now no king, the throne is vacant.’’ 
| Pembroke—‘* Sure, Mr. Sergeant, you agree, that notewith- 
| standing Charles I]. was abroad at his father’s death, and did 
| not actually exercise the government, yet inlaw he was not the 
| less heir for that; nor was the throne vacant.’’ Maynard 
“ That is not like this case, because there the descent was 
legally . immediate ; but there can be no hereditary descent 
during King James’s life. Therefore, unless we declare and 
fill up the vacancy, there must be an everlasting war entailed 
upon us ; his title continuing, and we opposing his return to 
the exercise of his prerogatives. Pray, my lord, consider the 
condition of the nation till there be a government: no law 
can be executed, no debts can be compelled to be paid 
offences can be punished, no one can tell what to do too 
his right, or defend himself from wrong. You still say, 
throne is not void, and yet you will not tell us who fills it. 
once you will agree that the throne is vacant, it will then 
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orderly in debate how it should, according to our law, be filled. 
Tf our law is silent, then we. must. look to. the law. of. nature 
(above all human laws), and, provide. for thepublie weal, in 
such an exigency as this.’’, The two parties separated, proba- 
bly without any change. of private. opinion among, them... but 
the Lords, frightened. by the horrors of anarchy which May- 
nard had painted, next day resiled, and sent a message that 
they agreed to the. resolution of the Commons: without,.any 
amendment, 


Two of MAyYNARD’s repartees are recorded. Upon 
JEFFREYS remarking to him that he had got so 
old that he had forgotten his law, “ True, Sir 
George,” retorted the other, “TI have forgotten more 
Jaw than you ever learned.” The saying has been ap- 
ge to many of his successors, but he was its author. 

e other is less hackneyed. When introduced to the 
Prince of Orange, Wittiam_ remarked his age, ob- 
serving that he must have outlived all the lawyers of his 
generation. “Had not your Highness,” answered the 
lawyer, “come to our aid, 1 should have outlived the 
law itself.’ 

With him passed: away that race of lawyers, who, pos- 
sessing a giant’s strength, scrupled not to use it like a 
giant. An age of civilization and refinement follows, 
when the path to the woolsack was to be sought by a 
courtly tongue and political intrigue; when, instead of 
greatness we find cleverness, and accomplishments in 
lieu of learning. The interest of the theme diminishes 
as we advance towards our own time; perhaps be- 
cause there is less of novelty, the larger portion of the 
lives of the more recent Chancellors having been fami- 
liarized in a variety of publications, and almost. every 
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anecdote relating to them being already in circulation. 
But the subject is one whose interest is not destroyed 
by repetition. Unacquainted with the art of bookmaking, 
yet has Lord CaMpBELL’s natural good sense enabled | 
him, with consummate tact, to give something of the 
aspect of novelty even to familiar things, by his plain, 
perspicuous and graphic manner of narrating them. 
Everywhere he shews his intimate acquaintance with the 
subject, and his comments upon the most remarkable 
judgments, and portraitures of the legal minds, of the 
Chancellors, as they pass in succession before him, prove 
that the biographer has lost none of his own relish for the 
law and all that relates to it, during his retirement from 
the active pursuits of his profession, 

Lord CampBELL has bestowed especial care upon the 
memoir of Lord Harpwicxe, the father of equity law. 
Of this great lawyer the biographer presents the follow- 
ing portrait :— 


LORD HARDWICKE. 


Lord Hardwicke, having bestowed unremitting pains in 
qualifying himself for the discharge of his high duties, when 
occupying the judgment-seat exhibited a pattern of all judicial 
excellence. Spotless purity—not only an abstinence from 
bribery and corruption, but freedom from undue influerice, 
and an earnest desire to do justice—may at that time, and 
ever afterwards, be considered as belonging to all English 
judges. But I must especially mention of this Chancellor, 
that he was not only a patient but an eager listener, conscious 
that he could best learn the facts Of the casé from those who 
had been studying it; and,that, notwithstanding his own great 
stores of professional learning, he might be instructed by a 
junior counsel. who for days and nights had been ransacking all 
that could be found scattered in the books on a particular topic, 
actuated by a desire to, serve his client and to enhance his own 
reputation. While the hearing was going on, the cause had 
the Chancellor’s undivided and devoted attention. Not only 
was he undistracted by the frivolous engagements of common 
life, but during a political crisis, when there were to be im- 
portant changes in the Cabinet, when his own continuance in 


| other with candour and courtesy. 





Office was in peril, he was, as usual, calm and collected; and 
he seemed to think of nothing but whether the injunction | 
should be continued or dissolved, and whether the bill should | 
be dismissed with or without costs? Some said that he was | 
at times acting a part; and that he was considering how he 
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should conduct a.political.intrigue, or how he should answer 
an opponent in debate, when he pretended to be listening to a 
thrice-told tale;, but so.much.is certain, that no argument 
ever escaped him, and that in taking notes it was observed that 
“ his always, moved at the right.time,”’ He used to de- 
clare that ‘‘ he did not take his place npon that bench to. write 
letters to his correspondents, or to read the newspaper.”’ His 
voluminous note-books are still. extant, containing at. great 
length the material proceedings of the Court during each day, 
—the. statement of the case, the evidence, and the arguments 
of counsel,—-with the answers to be given to them enclosed 
within. brackets. . When he took time to consider, he generally 
wrote his judgments. either in his note-books or on separate 
papers, to which his note-books refer, Unlike some judges 
of deservedly high reputation, whose impression on hearing a 
case stated was never known to vary, he appears not unfre- 
quently, upon further argument and maturer consideration, 
finally to have arrived at an opinion quite different from that 
which he had at first entertained, and even expressed; and he 
well merited the character he gave of himself in this respect, 
when he said, ‘‘ These are the reasons which incline me. to 
alter my opinion; and Tam not ashamed of doing it, for I 
always thought it a much greater reproach to a judge to con- 
tinue in his error than to retract it.” He never interrupted, 
to shew his quickness, by guessing at facts, or anticipating 
authorities which he expected to be cited. Not ignorant that 
the Chancellor can always convulse the Bar with “ counter- 
feited glee,’’ he abstained from ill-timed jocularity, and he did 
not level sarcasms at those whom he knew could not retort 
upon him. He had a complete control over his temper ; and, 
from the uniform urbanity and decorum of his own demeanor, 
he repressed the petulance and angry passions of those who 
practised before him; insomuch that it was remarked, that 
not only was he never himself led into any unbecoming alter- 
cation, but that he taught the rival leaders to behave to each 
It is likewise stated to his 
credit, that although in society he was supposed to be rather 
supercilious, presuming too much upon his acquired dignity, 
he was in court uniformly affable to the solicitors; remember- 
ing that they were the class to which. he expected himself to 
have belonged, and to whose kindness he had been greatly in- 
debted for his advancement. The arguments being finished, 
if the case seemed clear, and did not involve any new ques- 
tion, he immediately disposed of it; but whenever his decision 
was likely to be quoted as regulating ‘‘ the doctrine of the 
Court,’’ he took time for consideration ; and, having perused 
his notes and referred to the authorities cited, he came with a 
prepared and often a written judgment. On such occasions 
he was likened to “‘ the personification of Wisdom distributing 
justice and delivering instruction.” 





Here is an 


ANECDOTE OF THE EARL OF NOTTINGHAM. 


January 17, 15-16. This month used to be ushered in with 
New-year’s gifts from the lawyers, which used to come to 
near 3,000/. to the Chancellor, . The original, of this, custom 
was from presents of wine, and provisions, which used to be 
sent to the Chancellor by the people who practised in his 
court; but in process.of time a covetous Chancellor insinuated 
to them that gold would be more acceptable : so it was changed 
into gold, and continued so till the first time my lord had 
the seals; everybody, having blamed it. that ever had the 
seals, but none forbidding it. The Earl of Nottingham, when 
Chancellor, used to receive. them standing at a table ; and at 
the same time he took. the money to lay it upon the table, 
he used to cry out, ‘‘ Oh, tyrant cuthtom.!’’. (for he.lisped). 


The most interesting bio in the present series, 
and the most elaborate, is that of Lord Tuurtow, and 
from this we take the remainder of our. illustrative ex- 
tracts. 

CAMPBELL ON THURLOW. 

Our Ex-Chancellor was at this time only sixty years of age, 
with an unbroken constitution. Considering his abilities and 
reputation, he might, as an independent member of the legis- 
lature, have had great weight, and he might have continued 
to fill considerable space in the public eye; being of some 
service to his country, and laying the foundation of some addi- 
tional claim to the respect-of posterity. But with his office he 
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seemed to have lost all his energy. “When he again entered 
the House of Lords he was like @ dethroned sovereign, and 
he could not bear his diminished consequence. Seen 
without his robes, without his‘ great wig, sitting obscurely on 
a back bench instead of frowning over the assembly from the 
woolsack, the peers were astonished to discover he was an or- 
dinary mortal, and were inclined to revenge’ themselves for 
his former arrogance, by treating him with neglect. Finding 
his altered position so painful, he rarely took any part in the 
business of the House, and he might almost be considered as 
having retired from public life. He had a very favourable op- 
portunity for improving our institutions, and correcting the 
abuses in the law, which he had observed in his long expe- 
rience ; but he would as soon have thought of bringing in bills 
to alter the planetary system, or to soften the severity of the 
climate ; for he either thought what was established perfect, 
or that the evils experienced in the administration of jus- 
tice were necessary, and ought to be borne without mur- 


muring. 
LORD NORTH. 


Lord North, at a city dinner, having announced the receipt 
of intelligence of an advantage gained over the “‘ rebels,” and 
being taken to task by Charles Fox and Colonel Barré, who 
were present, for applying such language to ‘‘ our fellow-sub- 
jects in America,”’ exclaimed, with the inimitable talent for 
good-humoured raillery which distinguished him, ‘‘ Well, 
then, to please you, I will call them the gentlemen in oppo- 
sition on the other side of the water.’’ This has been told me 
as a traditionary anecdote not hitherto in print. 


MR. CLARKE. 


This reminds me of a Westminster Hall anecdote of Mr. 
Clarke, leader of the Midland Circuit—a very worthy lawyer 
of'the old school. His client long refusing to agree to refer 
to arbitration a cause which judge, jury, and counsel wished to 
get rid of, he at last said to him, ‘* You d—d infernal fool, if 
you do not immediately follow my lord’s recommendation, I 
shall be obliged to use strong language to you.’’—Once, in a 


tiouslyopposed our calling a Jew to the bar. I tried to point 
out the hardship to be imposed upon the young gentleman, 
who had been allowed to keep his terms, and whose prospects 
in life would thus be suddenly blasted. ‘‘ Hardship !’”’ said 
the zealous churchman, “no hardship at all; let him become 
a Christian, and be d—d to him.”’ 


THURLOW’S WIT. 


There are a few of Thurlow’s pointed sayings handed down 
to us, but I suspect that even a Boswell could not have sup- 
ported for him the reputation he enjoyed in his own time. In 
the Duchess of Kingston’s case, two learned doctors of the 
civil law pouring forth heavily much recondite lore, having 
gravely argued that the sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court, 
annulling her first marriage, was decisive in her favour—the 
attorney-general was pleased to remark, that “‘ the congress 
of two civilians from Doctors’ Commons always reminded him 
of the noted observation of Crassus, Mirari se quod Haruspex 
Haruspicem sine risu adspicere posset. Yn the debates on the 
regency, a prim peer, remarkable for his finical delicacy and 
formal adherence to etiquette, having cited pompously certain 
resolutions, which he said had been passed by a party of noble- 
men and gentlemen of great distinction at the Thatched House 
Tavern, the lord-chancellor, ‘in adverting to these, said, ** As 
to what the noble lord in the red: ribbor’told’ us‘ that he had 
heard’ at the alehouse——.” “Such strokes of coarse jocularity 
tell more certainly in either House than the play of the most 
refined wit.—Even when in administration, he affected to laugh 
freely at official men and practices. Thus, when on the wool- 
sack, having mentioned some public functionary whose con- 
duct he intimated that he disapproved, he thought fit to add, 
‘But far be it from me to express any blame of any official 
person, whatever may be my orinion; for that I well know 
would be sure to bring down upon me’ a panegyric on his 
character and his services !’’— ing the great difficulty 
hevhad in disposing of a high legal situation, he described 
himself as long hesitating between the intemperance of A 
and the corruption of B, but finally preferring the man of 
bad temper. Afraid lest he should have been supposed to 
have admitted the existence of pure moral worth, he added— 
‘“Not but there was a d—d deal of corruption in A’s 











intemperance.’’"——Happening to be at the British Museum 
viewing the Townley Marbles, when a person came in and an- 
nounced the death of Mr. Pitt, Thurlow was heard to say, “a 
d—d good hand ‘at turning a period!” and no more. The 
following anecdote was related by Lord Eldon: ‘“ After din- 
ner, one day, when nobody was present but Lord Kenyon and 
myself; Lord Thurlow said, ‘ Taffy, I decided a cause this 
morning, and’I saw from Scott’s face that he doubted whether 
I was right.’ Thurlow then stated his view of the case, and 
Kenyon instantly said, ‘ Your decision was quite right.’ 
“What say you to that?’ asked the chancellor. I said, ‘I 
did not presume to form a judgment upon a case in which 
they both agreed. But I think a fact has not been mentioned 
which may be material.’ I was about to state the fact and 
my reasons. Kenyon, however, broke in upon me, and with 
some warmth stated that I was always so obstinate there was 
no dealing with me. ‘ Nay,’ interposed Thurlow, ‘that’s not 
fair. You, Tuffy, are obstinate, and give no reason; you, 
Jack Scott, are obstinate too, but then you give your reasons, 
and d—d bad ones they are!’ Thurlow having heard that 
Kenyon had said to a party who had threatened to appeal from 
his decision, by filing a bill in Chancery, ‘Go into Chancery 
then: abi in malam rem !’—the next time he met the testy 
Chief Justice, he said, ‘Taffy, when did you first think the 
Court of Chancery was such a mala res? 1 remember when 
you made a very good thing of it.’ Pepper Arden, whom he 
hated and persecuted, having been made a Welsh judge by 
Pitt, and still continuing to practise at the Chancery bar, was 
arguing a cause against his boon companion, Graham, and 
something turning upon the age of a lady, who swore she was 
only forty-five, he said he was sure she was more, and his an- 
tagonist looking dissent, he exclaimed, so as to be heard by all 
present, ‘I’ll lay you a bottle of wine of it.’ Thurlow did 
not swear aloud, but by an ejaculation and a frown called the 
unwary counsel to a sense of the impropriety he had com- 
mitted. Pepper Arden—‘I beg your lordship’s pardon; I 
really forgot where I was.’ Thurlow—‘ I suppose, Sir, you 


p > : in @ | thought you were sitting on the bench in your own court, ad- 
council of the benchers of Lincoln’s-inn, he very conscien- | 


wo 


ministering justice in Wales! 
‘ THURLOW’S MORALS. 


Thurlow was early in life honourably attached to an accom- 
plished young lady—Miss Gooch—of a respectable family in 
Norfolk ; ‘* but she would not have him, for she was positively 
afraid of him.’’ He seems then to have foresworn matri- 
mony. It is with great reluctance that I proceed ; but I should 
give a very imperfect sketch of the individual and of the man- 
ners of the age, if I were to try to conceal that of which he 
was not ashamed, and which in his life-time, with very slight 
censure, was known to all the world. Not only while he was 
at the bar, but after he became Lord Chancellor, he lived 
openly with a mistress, and had a family by her, whom he 
recognized, and without any disguise brought out in society 
as if they had been his legitimate children. In like manner 
as when I touched upon the irregularities of Cardinal Wolsey, 
T must remind the reader that every man is charitably to be 
judged by the standard of morality which prevailed in the age 
in which he lived. Although Mrs. Hervey is sometimes sati- 
rically named in the Rolliad and other contemporary publi- 
cations, her liaison with the Lord Chancellor seems to have 
caused little scandal. In spite of it he was a prime favourite 
not only with George III, but with Queen Charlotte. 

(To be continued.) 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Savage Life and Scenes in Australia and New Zealand, 
Se c. With numerous Illustrations. By GrorcEe 
RENcH AnGas, &c. In 2 vols. London: Smith 
and Elder, 
Mr. Aneas adventured a voyage to New Zealand for 
the purpose of exploring new scenery for his pencil, 
he being an artist by profession. He first landed in 
South Australia, and having rambled about for some 
weeks, and filled his portfolio, our artist departed for 
New Zealand, of whose natural features he proposed in 
like manner to take portraits. He visited in turn Port 
Nicholson, Auckland, and the Bay of Islands, plunged 
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into the interior, and leigurahly ‘eketehed whiatevér’ of! 
the picturesque presented itself): On his retiirn hé rested 
for awhile at Sydney, and served. its, neighbourhood in 
like manner, and with this interesting cargo he has re- 
turned home to narrate his adventures in’ the gathering 
of it. 

As the pagesof Tite Crrrrc bear ‘witness; books 
about New Zedland ‘and Australia ‘are now as plentifal 
as tours in Belginmi’ or Switzérlara, ‘and ‘Wwe haye almost 
ceased to search for novelty when, a new one indkes its 
appearance, But an artist looks ata, country. with a 
peculiar eye, and, his agcount is sure ta. present:mhany 
new, views, of it. net.to, be found “in, the. pages 
those to whom.we. are usually. indebted, for descriptions 
a hopeful, or, disappointed emigrants, asthe, case may 
bes -men of science engaged. injam expedition; an army 
ornavysman with!a cacoethes scribendi; er a scheming |. 
colonial agent, desirous of attracting neapitalists te some 
contpatiy’s grants. °/An» artist'sees atid paiits, whether 
in’ colours or words; with no other purpose ‘than’ 'td pre 
sérve the trite features of things’as they appeared to him, 
with 4 r sonable dllowarice for the’ “effects”? Which his 
art requires ‘him “to” study.’ Tt'is thie” that "hé does hot 
Wok ‘below ‘thé \shitfacé he does’ riot’ fheotise or’ ser. 


monise’; but he: does: better ; he gives us objects j in their ” 


e striking, usually, i in their. most, pleasing,, aspe ts 
», 48, they, sei ohseryed, and. recorded, by \n9.,, 
species of travel vik 
"But these advantages have been, i Mr, ANBAY: don 
siderably weakened by a strange defect, thich | Bived’ 18 | pop 
his volumes an aspett “of “flimsinéss and book-making 
that detriicty’ weribnidly' frond’ dheit! Value?” He petieralises 


too tnuth.” His descriptions ate ‘tot “ed miele ely wmnuité 
and’ dndividusti ed. * Tf the Wri ete we term cate it 
aia fa tt hs be! net os ye g 


Bs pro 


pared beng specie peat bet iat 0 Fb 
by oe alge at For instance, there is a 
larity, in, the general ee ot, all. Alpine; coor oe 
an, utling, picture of any one ago wld senve.for,any, others 
if conveys tothe seadon 8 gnly..a vagne.idea of Alps 
generally. - But, it isin therlessen details that.the difference 
lies+thef vegetation, the colour of the reck; the forms, of 
thererags, the-aspeetofthe'val sthethuendf: the streams 
stand these, faithfully déscribed) pamt upow the mind*4 
distinctive picture of the partienlar iAilpé) and! mark thet 
thereafter. in the memory from all other Alps xead,of or 
seen, As an artist, it, might have-been,expacted] that, in 
this faculty Mr. AnGas would have excelled; but great 
indeed was the digappoinfhent With Which we discovered 
its ‘absenée. With this diwwback; hieovohtmés will form 
an'acéeptable atldition-té the: tore “of ‘infordiution' fri 
a eee begin = 8 ote Seis, 249 Well ay"d 
Fatt abe al om 
iy ts. feat sutisty’ the "render 
i 5a, te POP ROE cooneih » in yairss nos 
oe ook ae PEK |aN ee 2 0 


“In, ‘be, 1 sy al of, the silenpnis a ia 
fae 


wherever ide Pn th og ce of fk of t 

pigs, but little, pork is, eaten, by ted 
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NEW ZEALAND! SPORTS.) \ 
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The language of the Tahitians and that of the Sandwich 
Islanders have a very close affinity to the Maori tongue. 


As a companion picture, take 
THE SETTLERS. 


Towards the close of day, we arrived at the termination of 
this volcanic and open district ; and on the borders of a dark 
forest, we descried a small clearing, with one or two huts be- 
longing to European settlers. We tried in vain at one of the 
huts to procure either a kit of potatoes or some flour'as food 
for our lads; the settlers being very poor, and potatoes ex- 
ceédingly scarce, in this part of the country: the great native 
feasts at Auckland a few months ago had well nigh exhausted 
the stock, and there will be no more until the spring crop 
comes up. It was now sunset; and we suddenly struck into 
a belt of forest—a glen of profuse vegetation—through which 
the lingering beams of day were in vain struggling to pene- 
trate. A break in the forest revealed to us an open space, 
through which a murmuring stream flowed ; and the ruins of an 
undershot water-mill, that had never seen completion, marked 
the unsuccessful toil of some settler in the wild. The full 
moon, like an amber shield, rose over the dark wood, and its 
light stole through the crisp leaves of the spreading tree-ferns, 
making them look extremely beautiful. The lone cry of the 
ko ko (a species of goat sucker) echoed plaintively from 
amongst the dense; copse-like underwood; and the song of 
night birds amongst the fern made a low, soft music, that told 
of calm and peacefal’solitudes. Suddenly emerging from the 
wood, we again struck out into an ope fern country, along 
which we travelled by the light of the moon, crossing swamps 
and small streams gurgling beneath an overgrowth of laxuriant 
flax bushes. We’ sought refuge for the night under the 
hospitable | roof’ ‘of an’ old captain, who, from commanding 
country ships in‘ the opium trade, had exchanged China and 
India, and the luxury of the East, for a humble barn in 
the forests of New Zealand. Our host complained sadly of 
the depredations of the natives; and positively assured us that 
their ill-behaved dogs ate all bis butter, which had been made 
with infinite trouble, by shaking’ up the cream in a green glass 
bottle. His guns were kept cocked, in case of an alarm; and 
the very people, ‘amongst the ‘least civilized of whom I 
was going alone and unarmed, were represented to us as a race 
of banditti. Our‘native lads, tired and hungry, on arriving at 
the end of their day’s journey, d each one as usual into 
the fern, with his flax-tied bundle on his back, and, giving the 
accustomed grunt, each’ removed ‘his load: Whilst the lads 
made themselves comfortable beneath a raupo shed, at a short 
distance from the ‘barn, we betook ourselves to the shelter 
afforded us by the worthy captain’s hut, where we found his 
family, with the usual accompaniments of a settler’s log-cabin, 
dogs, fleas, anda good blazing ‘fire. Our host, as is usual in 
Europe, conducted’ me to my night's: quarters. Lifting a 

iece of depending canvass, he requested me to ctaw! beneath 
t'; this done, I' was eriabled, by the light of the moon which 
was shining fall into ‘this’ corner of the barn, to make a com- 
plete survey of the crevice into which I had been thrust by the 
overwhelming kindness of my host: he would not for a mo- 
ment think of my sleeping on a heap of fern, which I greatly 
preferred, but obligingly compelled me to occupy “‘ the best 
bed," which was styled “ the mattress’”—a ‘filthy ragged 
thing, full of fleas, and without any covering. ‘Two herdsmen, 
on an opposite tressel, with the moonlight shining brightly 
upon their faces, lay snoring and scratching themselves -alter- 
nately with great vehemence ; troubled, no doubt, by the same 
nimble parasites that blackened my ‘‘ mattress,” with their 
countless hosts. Horrible noises in the thatch, which the 
natives would probably liave ascribed to the aftas, afforded'a 
subject for speculation, as I lay all night with my eyes wide 
open, counting the mosquitos I had killed: sometimes TI was 
inclined to think that they were the greatest plague ; but a 
vigorous sally from the myriad inmates of the mattress “‘ feel- 
ingly” convinced me that they were not unrivalled, and turned 
the fulness of my wrath against the winglessfoe. Longing for 
sunrise to banish my vile tormentors, I envied Forsaith [his 
travelling companion and a protector of the Aborigines] on his 
heap of fern} bat'in the morning he told me that he too had 
slain his thousands, and the trophies of his prowess lay stat- 
tered around him. During the day the namu, or sand-fly, is 
almost as troublesome as the mosquito ; but it is instant death 





for them to bite me, as my entomological propensities make 
me pretty certain in my capture. 
From one of the chiefs Mr. ANGAS received the 


RECIPE FOR PICKLING A HEAD. 


If they were heads of enemies taken in battle, the lips were 
stretched out and sewn rt; if, on the contrary, it was the 
head of one of the chiefs of their own tribe who had died, and 
they were preserving it with all customary honours, they sewed 
the lips close together in a pouting attitude. A hole was dug 
in the earth and heated with red-hot stones, and then—the 
eyes, ears, and all the orifices of the head, except the wind- 
pipe, being carefully sewn up, and the brains taken out—the 
aperture of the neck was placed over the mouth of the heated 
oven, and the head well steamed. This process was continued 
until the head was perfectly free from moisture, and the skin 
completly cured; fern-root was then thrust into the nostrils, 
and in this state the heads were either placed under a strict 
tapu, or bartered in exchange for muskets. or blankets to 
Sydney traders: To the shame of the Europeans thus en- 
gaged, it must be told, that so eager were they to procure 
these dried heads for sale in England and elsewhere, that many 
chiefs were persuaded to kill their. slaves, and tattoo the faces 
after death, to supply this unnatural demand, Heads belong- 
ing to their enemies slain in battle were prepared and stuck up 
in rows upon stakes within the pah ; to these every species of 
savage indignity was offered, and the conquering party danced 
naked before the heads, uttering all manner of abuse to them 
in terms of bravado and insult, as though they were still alive. 


Among the natural curiosities in. New Zealand, our 

artist explored 
A STALACTITE CAVERN, 

The natives have a tradition that- whoever enters this cavern, 
and brings away any portion of the stalactite, however small, 
is certain of being drowned; and it is a singular coincidence 
that two Europeans, who in, passing entered the outer cham- 
ber and broke off pieces, of the, stalactite, were afterwards 
drowned : one of these was a missionary, who was upset in a 
canoe at the mouth of the river Thames in Hoaraki Gulf. I 
the forests near Poukemarpou we regaled ourselves on our re- 
turn with the sweet and fleshy bractez of the fawara (Frey- 
cinétia Banksii); which ate now ‘in season.” The taste of the 
lower portion of these bracteze; when fally ripe, is somewhat 
like that of a rich and jaicy pear, with an aromatic flavour te- 
sembling vanilla. The plant yielding this vegetable luxary is 
parasitical ; climbing in clusters ef long narrow leaves ta the 
summits of, the lofty forest-trees. 


Some of the native customs as here described ‘are 
new to English readers. As this ‘of 


A GRACIOUS RECEPTION, 


At sunset we reached a small, fortified pah, on the sum- 
mit of a hill overlooking the lake. There were but few 
natives residing in it, to whom, the sight of a pakeha, was 
indeed astonishing ; and after the salutation of welcome, they 
commenced a tangi at my guides and myself. The man who 
entertained us uttered a faint sound in his throat, like that of 
a person crying at a distance, and continued to look mourn- 
fully on the ground. The welcome of the women was voluble 
and loud; they howled dismally, and their tears fell fast for 
some time. Another female soon arrived, who, squatting on 
thé ground, commenced a tangi with her friends, so loud and 
doleful—niow muttering, and anon howling like a hyena— 
that it made one feel quite dismal ; there she sat, yelling hor- 
ribly, to my gteat annoyance; but Maori etiquette compelled 
me to look grave aud not disturb her. There seemed to be no 
end to this woman’s wailings of welcome; the night was cold, 
and she still continued to sit by the fire prolonging her lugu- 
brious and discordant strains. Sometimes she would pitch a 
higher key, going upwards with a scream, shaking her voice, 
and mitttering between every howl; then it would be a squall 
with variations, like ‘“housetop cats on moonlight nights.” 
Then, blowing her nose with her fingers, she made some re- 
marks to the woman next her, and recommenced howling in 
the most systematic way. Once again she became furious ; 
then, during an interval, she spoke about the pakeha, joined 
in a hearty laugh with the rest; and at last, after one long- 
continued how}, all was silent; to my great relief. 
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THE WAHI TAPU. 

Several miles up the Waiharikiki river, a stream which flows 
into the harbour of Ahuahu, isa wahi ‘tapu, or sacred reposi- 
tory of the property of a deceased chief, which stands at a 
small heathen kainga. The scenery along the Waiharikiki is 
varied and romantic; steep banks clothed with the most 
luxuriant foliage rise on either side, and almost every opening 
discloses a kainga maori or native settlement; the water was 
strewn with the golden-coloured blossoms of the kowai, and 
the day was warm and sunny. On atriving at Te Pahe, we 
landed from the boat and proceeded to the wahi tapu, which 
stood upon the side of a hill sloping towardsthe river. The sacred 
inclosure was surrounded with a double set of palings ; and 
within the inner row, which were painted red, were the decay- 
ing remains of the tapued property, elevated upon a frame- 
work of raised sticks; the weather-worn ts were flut- 
tering in the wind, and the chests, muskets, and other property 
belonging to the deceased, were arranged ‘in front ; a little 
canoe, with sail and paddies, was also placed there to serve as 
a ferry-boat for the spirit to enter in safety into the eternal 
abodes. Calabashes of food and water, and a dish pr 
from the pigeon, were placed for ‘the ghost to regale itself 
when visiting the spot; and the heathen natives aver that at 
night the spirit comes and feeds from the sacred calabashes. 
So fearful are the natives to approach this wahi tapu, that 
they will not even come within some yards of the outer in- 
closure. 

GRAVE-YARDS AT AUCKLAND. 


On the slope of a lovely glen, leading inland from behind 
the eastern extremity of Auckland, is situated the burial- 
ground belonging to members of the Church of England; and 
on the opposite side of a road which separates it from the open 
fern.country extending towards Mount Eden, is enclosed a 
small piece of land, where those of the Catholic faith may find 
interment. The Jews, also, have railed in a. neat parallelo- 
gram of ground, with a simple yet elegant entrance-gate, where 
they too bury their dead, The Dissenters’ grave-yard is next 
to that of the Jews, and is but partially enclosed ; and further 
on, the burial-place of the Scottish Presbyterians is pointed 
out by a few flower-grown mounds peeping from amongst the 
fern and heather. 


BOILING PONDS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


On the edge of a great smampy flat; I met with a tumber 
of boiling ponds ; some‘of theth of very large dimensions. We 
forded a river flowing swiftly towards the’ lake, which is fed 
by the snows melting in the Valleys ‘of ‘the Tongariro. ‘In 
many places in the bed of this ‘river, the ‘water boils tp‘from 
the subterranean springs beneath, suddenly changing the tem- 
perature of the steam, to the imminent risk of ‘the individual 
who may be crossing. Along whole tracts of ground T heard 
the water boiling violently beneath the crust over which I was 
treading. It is very dangerous travelling ; for if the crust 
should break, scalding to death must ‘ensue. I am told that 
the Roturua natives, who build ‘their “houses over the ‘hot 
springs in that district for the sake’ of constant warmth’ at 
night, frequently meet with fatal accidents of this kind: it has 
happened that when a party have been dancing on the floor, 
the crust has given way, and the convivial assembly have been 
suddenly swallowed up in the boiling cauldron’beneath. Some 
of the ponds are ninety feet in circumference, filled with 
transparent pale blue boiling water, sending up columns ‘of 
steam. ‘Channels of boiling water run along the ground in 
every direction, and the surface of this calcareous flat around 
the margin of the boiling ponds is covered with beautiful in- 
crustations of lime and alam, in some parts forming flat ‘saucer- 
like figures, Husks of maize, moss, and branches of vegetable 
substances were incrusted ‘in the same manner. T also ob- 
served small deep holes or-wells here and there amongst the 
grass arid rushes, from two inches to'as many feet in diameter, 
filled’ with boiling mud, that rises up in large bubbles, as thick 
as hasty-pudding : these mud-pits send ‘upa strong sulphurous 
smell. Although ‘the ponds boiled vidlently, Fnoticed small 
flies walking swiftly, or rather running, on their surface. | The 
steam that rises from these boiling springs is visible at a’ dis- 
tance of many miles, appearing like the jets from a number 
of steam-engines. 

(To be continued.) 

















A Poet’s Bazaar. From the Danish of Hans Curis- 
TIAN ANDERSEN, Author of “The Improvisatore.” 
By Cuar.es Beckxwirn, Esq. 

(THIRD NOTICE.] 

An influx of new works has compelled the postpone- 

ment of the concluding notice of this delightful work, 

Although the following extracts have been so long in 

type, sure we are they will yet be welcome to the readers 

of Tue Critic. 

They who remember Dumas’s lively description of the 
same vehicle will be amused with ANDERSEN’s no less 
graphic picture of 

THE CORRICOLO. 


One must see it in its flight ; one must see it packed with 
persons above and below, before and behind. It is a little 
mass of human beings, who roll forward on two large carriage- 
wheels drawn by a poorjaded hack, so hung round with plates 
and tassels, bells and pictures of saints, that it might well 
serve the purpose of a wandering sign for a broker's shop. 
The cabriolet whirls past us, over the broad lava-stone paved 
street. What sort of company is that? What are they think- 
ing of? The driver with the large pea-jacket slung over his 
shoulder, and with half-naked brown arm, curses in his heart 
the steam carriage which, light as a swallow, shoots down’ the 
road to Portici, past green vineyards, ‘shining villas, and rock- 
ing boats. There sit two ladies close by his side; the one has 
a very large infant’: she ‘handies it) like a package without 
value. Their thonghts are in the church: “St. Joseph 
clothes the naked,”—they come from’ thence. Woollen and 
linen frocks and jackets are given to St: Joseph, Madonna and 
Bambino; the whole’church was hung with good clothes ; it was 
a fine sight! A complete shop! and next day the clothes aré 
to be given out... ‘* 1 -wonder who will get that splendid‘red 
frock with the large puffs and broad flounce?’’ See, that. is 
worth having in one’s thoughts. , On, the same seat, besides the 
coachman, the two Jadies, and the infant, is a respectable 
man: he generally stands by the door of the Maseo Bor- 
bonico, and earns a trifle by taking care of the sticks and um- 
brellas for the many strangers who go there daily to see the 
splendid statues, paintings, and exhumed articles. He has 
just now got it into his head that most of the strangers in the 
galleries might be likened to auctioneers, who only go about 
and look, that they may have every piece written down in 
their catalogue. There’s a thought! Besides. the coach- 
man, the two ladies, the infant, and ‘the respectable man, 
there is not place for more on the vehicle; but yet there 
sits another, a young lad, with a face so brown and hand- 
some, such a ine Neapolitan one!—what could not 
one do in the North with his eyes ?—However, he does not 
sit well, and has, therefore, laid his arm on one of the Sig- 
iora’s shoulders; but‘ Signora is somewhat old. He looks to 
one side, and thinks of the grotto of Posilipo, the ancient road 
which goes through the mountain, under gardens and villas, 
a road where it would be eternal night if lamps did not burn 
within, He lately passed through it ; carriages whirled past 
him; a herd of Beats, all with bells about their necks, bleated 
aloud :—who could hear any thing? And into the bargain 
there came an Englishman riding at full trot :—who could hel 
being perplexed? And such was the case with a poor girl. 
She sprang quite frightened in the arms of our young !ad ; she 
did not intend to do so; but what will one not do in a fright? 
The lamp shone right on her face, and that face was beauti- 
ful ; so the lad kissed her,—he is now thinking of that kiss and 
that face; and that is the reason he looks so glad. The coach- 
man, the two Signoras, the infant, the respectable man, and 
the Iad,—too many for one seat, and yet there sits another on 
it, a stout monk ; but how he sits, the Lord only knows ; and 
what he thinks—that I dare not say! He has a prodigiously 
large umbrella with him ; he is goodness itself; he holds the 
infant whilst the lady loosens her neckerchief; but now pee 
tively no more can be accommodated, and therefore that 
gtown lad stands up before the party, ‘whilst his little brother 
sits at his feet, and dangles his thin legs against the horse’s 
tail. ‘The two boys belong to the theatre ; that is to say, the 
children’s theatre, or puppet-show, where they perform trage- 
dies and ballets. The two boys speak in female voices; the 
one is to act the part of Queen Dido this evening, and ‘the 
other her sister Anna; and so they are thinking about it. Be- 
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hind the vehicle are two fellows, I think they each stand on a shawl turban. He improvised verses and told stories to a whole 
stick, for that little bit of board stuck out behind is occupied | crowd, who had sat down around him. They laughed, and 
by an old fisherman who rides backwards, and has his eyes applauded him; here were mirth and hilarity quite different 
and thoughts turned towards a sedan chair, in which sits a from what I had imagined in the grave Turks. The Captain 
lady, dressed out and quite stiff, with tinsel and rosettes on | and a few other Franks stood on the paddle-boxes, and viewed 
her head. She is a midwife they are carrying across the street; the coasts. A burial-ground, with white monuments, lay on 
yes, she certainly sits much more comfortable than he does, | the European side ; it might have been taken for a large 
One of the fellows beside him is a sort of—messenger—we | bleaching field. On the Asiatic side there was a charming 
will, therefore, not enter into his thoughts; the other is a appearance of spring. _ I took my place amongst the Turks, 
genius of a pick-pocket; his thoughts are just now fixed on | who listened to the Improvisatore ; and they shewed me how 
that red handkerchief peeping out of a pedestrian’s pocket. | far more convenient their clothes were than mine to lie down 























The fellow is vexed at his ride; it will cost him two small coins 
and—that handkerchief. See, now there cannot be any more, 
neither before nor behind, above nor below. I say below !— 
for there we have not yet looked, and there are a living turkey 
anda man! Yes, in that swinging net under the vehicle are a 
turkey and a ragged fellow—his head and legs stick outside 
the net ; he has only shirt and trousers on, but he is of a strong, 
healthy appearance. He is extremely well pleased—and he 
has nothing to think about! .See, that is a Neapolitan Corri- 
colo. Here is 
A STREET IN ATHENS, 

f&olus Street, the broadest.in Athens, and which extends in 
a direct line towards the Acropolis, was crowded with joyous 
Greeks; lamps and candles converted night into day. The 
bands of the.regiments ‘passed along, playing martial airs. The 
buildings towards the Acropolis formed terraces for the rows 
of lamps; the red flame on the'topmost.wall.of the city brought 
into view the old temple columns in a flickering light. Songs, 
accompanied by the mandolin, sounded from the open shops ; 
and in the Franks’ coffee-house there was a crowd around the 
latest. journals, to see what the rest of Europe said about the 
revolt of the Canadians. 


_ And no‘less agreeable is ‘this narrative of the Poet's 
introduction to 
TURKISH LADIES. 


We steered over towards the coast of Asia and the great 
city of the Dardanelles, on the fortress of which one great 
cannon was ranged by the side of the other : they did not salute 
as. Soldiers in European uniform, yet with red, high-crowned 
fez, peeped forth from between the port-holes. Boats with 
Turks and Turkish women rowed round our steamer. All the 
vessels in sight carried the flag with the crescent on it; even 
‘the steam-vessel that passed us was Turkish. The deck was 
filled with Musselmen, and their veiled women. The wind and 
tide were in their favour ; the main sail was hoisted ; the smoke 
whirled thick and black out of the chimney, and the ship, with 
its motley passengers, shot forward at a rapid rate between the 
green coasts. Some of our passengers left us here, but new 
guests took their places; there were above a hundred, all Turks 
with fez or turban, and armed with “pistols and guns. An 
officer, perhaps between twenty and thirty years of age, had all 
his seraglio with him. The women and their servants filled a 
whole boat when they came, T placed myself by the steps 
where they ascended to the deck; three Wives, three black 
female slaves, two children, and an attendant constituted the 
family, The women at once drew the veil over their faces ; 
even the black slaves hid ‘their pitch dark beauty. Their at- 
tendant, dressed like the master himself, in military frock, fez 
on his head, and slippers on his boots, spread cushions out by 
the gunwale. The women laid themselves down on them with 
their backs to us, and. their faces towards the balustrade ; all 
had yellow morocco boots with red slippers over them; they 
wore spacious silk trousers, a short variegated skirt, and a 
onical-shaped cloak with black border ; a large white musiin 
veil covered the breast, neck, chin, and mouth, and hung for- 
ward over the head to the eye-brows. The nose and eyes were 
thus exposed ; the long, dark eye-lashes heightened the lustre 
of their black eyes, the whites of which were rather bluish; 
the muslin sat so tight and was so transparent, that one could 
distinctly trace the form of the countenance. TI afterwards 
learned in Constantinople that it is only when they are old and 
ugly, that the veil is made of less penetrable stuff. We can 
see the form, the colour of the red lips, and the shining white 
teeth when they laugh; the youngest of the females was very 


pretty. * * * * There still lay four sacks with coals by the | 


engine chimney, and on one of these sat a merry young Turk, 
dressed in a dark blue fur-bordered cloak, and with a splendid 





in, The trousers fitted close about the aneles, but towards the 
knees they were like wide sacks; and their jackets sat upon 
them justas easily. I presented some fruit to the young Turk 
who improvised, and he thanked me with a happy friendly face. 
His eye-lashes were dark and long, but his eyes of a very light 
blue; there was. in them an expression of much good nature, 
mixed with cunning, He seized his reed, tore a leaf of paper 
out of a pocket-book, and wrote, all the time nodding and 
smiling tome. He then gave me the leaf, on which was a 
Turkish verse. I shewed it to a Frank who knew Turkish, 
and, he translated it for me: at the bottom was the young 
Turk’s name. * * * thanked him for the verse, 
and he begged me to write him a few words in my language. 
I wrote a short Danish verse for him, and it was twisted and 
turned by him and his comrades, just as I had twisted and 
turned his Turkish poem up and down. I afterwards placed 
myself by the gunwale of the vessel, where the Turkish women 
sat, for I wished to see the coast; but I also looked at the 
women. They were eating, and had, therefore, taken the 
veil from their mouths. They alsoregarded me. The youngest 
and prettiest seemed to be a merry soul: she certainly made 
her remarks about me, and whispered them to an elder one, 
who observed the greatest gravity, and only answered with a 
nod, During this mutual examination and regarding of each 
other, a young Turk came up and entered ‘into conversation 
with me in French, in the course of which he said, in a half 
jesting tone, that it was contrary to the custom of the country 
for people to see their women without veils; and asked me if 
T did not think the husband regarded me with a serious mien. 
| His eldest little daughter waited on him with his pipe and coffee ; 
| the lesser one ran between him and the women. Ifa man would 
be on good terms with parents, he must make friends with the 
children, ;This.is a wise rule: and.one that I have always 
found a good one. I wished to get hold of the lesser of the 
two girls, to give her: fruit, and play, with her; but she was 
like a.wild kid; she darted away to one of the black girls, 
clung fast to her, and hid herself, except the face, with the 
long veil... The merry little creature laughed from her place 
of security, and stretched her mouth out as if to kiss; then 
whimpered, aloud, and rushed forward towards her father. 
The elder sister, apparently about six years old, and extremely 
pretty, was more.tame. ..She was.a charming little unveiled 
Turkish girl, with red morocco slippers over her yellow boots, 
light, blue silk trousers, like bags around her legs, a red- 
flowered, short tunic, and a black velvet jacket over it, which 
descended. around the hips; her hair hung over her shoulders 
in, two. long plaits, in which were golden coins, and on her head 
she wore:a little cap of gold stuff. She encouraged her little 
sister to eat some of the fruit I offered; but she would not. I 
ordered the servant to. bring some preserves, and the eldest 
and I soon became the best..of friends. She shewed me her 

laything ;. it was a clay jug to drink out of, formed like a 
oo and had a little bird behind each ear. Had I been able 
to speak Turkish with her, I should at once have made a story 
about it for her. 1 placed her on my lap, and she took hold 
of my cheeks with her small hands, looked up in my eyes so 
affectionately and confidentially, that I was obliged to speak to 
her... I spoke Danish, and she laughed so, that her little heart 
hopped within her; she had never before heard so strange a 
speech. She certainly thought that it was some Turkish gib- 
berish I had put together for her amusement. Her fine small 
nails were painted, like the women’s, quite black; a black 
stripe was traced across the centre of the palm of her hand. I 
pointed to it, and she took one of her fine, long hair plaits, 
land laid it in my hand, to form a similar stripe across it, then 
winked to her younger sister, who talked with her, but always at 
la respectable distance. Her father called her, and as, with the 
| most friendly expression of face, he put his hand to his fez, in 
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the manier ror the: Praisks) and ptedted: hes he: etstapeved iter 
words ‘in ‘the child’s ear: ‘She m6dded ‘knotsingly, took ~— 
of coffee out of :the:sersant’s hand, and !brought it to me. 
large ‘Turkish: pipe was next presented,tornie, but as Lido! not 
smoke tobacco, |) socepted. the coffee and laid dowd. on the 
eushion. with, the friendly -husband, whose Mttle daughter’s 
heart Ivhad, already won. ‘The, pretty child’s name, was.Zn, 
leika ; and J can, say, with trath,, that. as I sailed from, the Dar- 
danelles sata thepes of Marmora, J got, a_kiss from one of 
Asia’ sdanghters, ,. .. Yo 
Very real is this sketch of : H ef agaist 
: ‘A RAILWAY’ aitDe, pew ee 
I will not deny that I had. previously a sort of feeling. which 
T will call tailway- fever ni this was at, its height when I en- 
tered the ‘immense’ bu from” whénce the train’ departs. 
Here was a crowd’ of trave tele 4 runiiing’ ‘with’ porthad Pha ped 
atid carpet bags, ‘and’ a hissing and ‘puffing éf' engi out ‘of 
which the steam poured “forth. | At first iwe denow not tightly 
whierd we date’ stand / fearirig® that w ‘vartiage; oF a Boiler; dr a 
baggage ‘chest might ‘come figing over us. fi 
stands safely enough of a. projecting: balcony + the icattiages 
we are to enter are 'drawh! up ina: row snite clost:to it; like 
gendolas by. the side of! 4 quay, batidown in the yard the one 
rail cnosses the other like magic ties,jnvented by human skills 
to these ties our magic car shonld; confine itself, for.i£ it-come 
ba of gti and limb, ae at. stake, 1 gazed. at, these.wag- 
»at the Hwee at loose baggage w. ca in * 
ren cabs baie gee toxaiiu hoas Ca ind fin 
world. "Everything see ave by abl nd, th 
and thé ‘noise, ited Gait i ny ‘crowding to’ g ay 
smhell ‘of talow, the’ joverment bf the pdms 
the’ whistling, sitting, ua’ sitiffing’ of ‘the steain as 
blown ff; inicréased the fifipréessions and when ne is here ail 
the first time,’ ote thinks‘ of Overturnings, of breaking’ 4 
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and legs; of tbelngblowe ‘bine the alt/or erishad to death by. Wi 
another train ; ibqtdvthink! ipiscoh ly the fret tine one thinks’ |, 
of piv thiesi:{ Dae train formed <three 'divisions y the: fitet ¥wo | 12. 


wére;,cotifortably closed; cabringes)| quite like’ our diligencés, 
only that. they: were, much | broader : the third: was :open, and 

cheap, so that even, the poorest peasant ie enabledte 
ot ‘al the fate 949 tam ee pin oe een 


distance, ap 
9p, Fae JORDEN. rl ie sn, vised i dae 


ies ihe 
Bye Baoan ‘tae Yes ena 
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“up “fey seed bf thevwhote Journey in thins diminished we 
stop’ to} and L gem gives” ts refreshments: throwgh 
pean, light or solid, just’ ag) we? “Roasted 
pigeons literally fy into one’s ‘thouth | for payment, ‘and then 
we ‘hurry off ; obatterwith our neighbour, ‘read a book, or 
dust Gn eye on tidttire” without, Where-wherd of cows “tarn 
themselves’ round ‘witle astonis \or?some horses tear 
thenrselves ‘Toose ‘froth thé tether; ‘and gallop away, because 
fi eer see that twenty carriages can ‘be ‘drawn without their as- 
sistance, and even. quicker than if-they shquld- have, to, draw 
them,-—and then, are SnD suddenly under a roof, where. 
the train stops... .We hay seventy aniles in three hours, 
and are now in sia "For re fou baer after, on the same 
day, it again proceeds the same distance, in the same time, but 
through mountains over er rivers ; and then we are in Dres- 
den. I have heard many wag thatene a railroad all the poetry 
of travelling is lost, and that-we lose sight of the beautiful 
anid iftteresting/; As tothe last .peértief; this: remark, J can 
only; say thatevery one is free to stay gt whatever, station he 
chooses, and look about. him. until ; xt ee and 
as to all the | poetry of travelling: being, ite of the 
contrary opinion. It is in the marro error diligences 
‘that . poetry vanishes } we become _ ull, we Mire = Shenel with 
heat and dust in the. se Beat season of the. Year, and in, winter by 
bad, ‘hea¥y roads ;° we do’ not see" “Fteelf in a wider | ex- 
tent, ‘but in to er dratghts than’ ‘in “a railway ae 
whith ‘noble'and great’ achi CFE Thea 4s° this 
duction! "We feel durselves as powerfat ‘as the 0 te 
old! We: put! our’ maggie liorad to the varriage, and space dis- 





|| appears ; we fly itke-the cclouds) in saistérm—as °the: bird ‘of 


passage flies! Our wild! horse shortsiaud:snuffs, andthe dark 
stream rushes ont »of jhis :fiostrilesi %Meépbistopheles: could not. 
ad | ay, quicker with Faust on hisielaak1 We are, with matural 
‘means, equally as potent in the present one those: in the. 
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i Od wad the’ Feast! of he? Mad obeiats! the magnet ites 


‘into’ ‘the’ Most iit ie pen 
joor ‘and ‘the key$ “bat? ha e Window. déwn, nd.| shone with light; the: figares in the de) ogi Shaken 
enjoy the fresh -ai¥}'' Hithe ‘Deing ‘fn’ ‘danger Of rfaion | they soared 4 Tt owas as ifionés into 


Wé are jast the’ ‘atte here t ‘in’ whother carriage, only’ 

age’) We can) rest ourselves) if? We Hite nade & ane 
jourhey -shortl} beford. : Phe | first sensation is that’ of ‘a ve 
gentle metioix in thé carriages; andl then thie chairs are! 

which bind: them togettier :- the: stéamewhistle sounds 

and we move on;,at firstobnt slowly, casrifiia cbild’s 2 
drew a, distle gaxringe,,. The speed, increases! imperteptibly, 
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wae iene 


efit "bk ‘was’ Mal Yet poe at aa ac ete 
tiie ‘paet'ub 2 ‘Tt-wht'6ne of the watchinen, who’ stéod at 


with his’ flag. Ority'lodk out, and the nearest “tan ‘or’ ‘tw 
yards you see is a field, which looks like a rapid streati}’ 
and plants run into each othert'"We' have an idea of standing 
Outside the globe, ‘and eding it turty round’; it ‘pains’ the 
= ‘tox shat ~ fixed for: a long time im the "same * direc.’ 
6) oro Phisds just the way to «travel 
+ vente eran Tt ‘is «as: if*town -lay close “to town 4’ | 'a 
now comes one; then. another. One can imagitie'the flight of | n 
birds of ‘passage,~+they must leave towns “behind then ‘thus. 
Those who ‘drive in'carriages’ on the *byroads, seem’ to stand’ 
still: the horses’ appear to lift their feet; but to put them 
down | again in» ‘the same” ‘place;—and” 80” we pass 
them, * * * Every moment one is’ at‘a fresh 
station, where the passengers are set down, and others taken 





t | itself; the sovell-of incense’ filled:the nistes'of: the: chutch, song’ 


y doin utidel they breathed forth 
gladness which we iphabitants @fithe arth canndt imsgind 
‘in.@ chureb ;end yet, 
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1 idetcibte » che, pany with, stestty and feeling. 5 Every one around: 
'| Hecame:pttentivie.; ING one-read his papérilongiiry no.one-gos~: 
‘siped. with; his neighbour,; jit _ oprete worth he@ring, | and 
Bate otal ot ben aiitas Sea that the -young 


tibet ion of, sap and 

with'so friedly a smile, thee eet life 2 a an 

ony eral he bmi h sh e we gy 
“self” eyste and whilst he sang, 


ie k woitld at and ili leled ; and she would finn 
young and ‘handsome’ as she was herself. All the 


him a small tribute ; mine rattled in his hat ees oe me 


to the /post-house. ‘The building here was formerly a cloister ; 





one must go ‘through arcades, over the court-yard of an old 
cloister, into the’church, a large one, built.in the Italian style, 





























and which now serves ase coach-house, , The; air without,, 

lighted by. the moon, threw, so. much light upon, feserge bee 

rg a ow ey pg ape aes yn 

charch itself, waa, almost ges 

hung where the, brass Justre had before hung; the diligence 

and.one, of ithe -nearest, aarcigmnerentighie’, by, it: mound 
trunks, travellers’ baggage and, packages,.. The 


é lisegreeable, impression on ne wer vestaliin 
chere.that semindgd me of the house of 
“And? with’ thess'exfracts we ‘close’ one of ar tmost 


— 2 works ‘thé ‘season ‘has’ rece ficéd; and which 
ectiliar Claimétd a men in’ the ant, eth 


ste ok- ub.’ 
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list 8 FIoTIon. 
Lweretia; or the’ “Childien “of ° eh Bye Sir Bi Us 
“Butwer Lyrron. “In 3 vols”! Suunders’ and’ Otley: 
OW ne’ Psaid! F world: ee ‘bachetor, ¥ Pdid ‘Hor thitite 
TPshould' é'to be Hrartied.’® 
2 BULWen’s (we ‘mn a ath hit by ‘the’ Rs he “has 
made’ Hiitiagy” apology. must be borrowed from Bene- 
dict, for. the. excuse that, a. Play, was first fontonnlatdy 
but ‘abandoned, ause the, story. vas, td9. lo Bs a ‘the, 
form of the noyel.conge ‘i COM nota 
choice,.s 400, palpable.te. be received math. other t the} ” 
bow with which, we.aceapt the:. polensen, dmmpliewin the 
ve r admission that.an.ex¢use is necessary. ': 
-EDwaRrDb ce dedlate: that Mesiiregionn 
romance should: béyhié last;?-Probably ‘theo tashvow 
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was uttered in a believed it would We he 
facncvsnaerte vamtent m dunteg a sf 
tees otic Wworkd'will Waeuihe Be a 
bk 4 ee we of 6 
man je Oe 5 We CQ a re 3 
i 3 etd i atision 0 i , 
“ant or OEM the matle es ane 
of novelists who have occupied the scene since manera exit, || 
his infinite superiority even to the best ‘éf aaelerwace thes 
painfull Pe apr gn a: aniserably dwarfish | 
dak aa ihe sashviabatmmeaned thusyagainst the |' 






am strodeamang theme! (iw saode 
tia» is far from ;being-his-beats|' 
werk, aeaataae »ithise moti his!|worsti) Oersi 
Std: mich below the, of hie ‘produetions.|| 
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ig, amposs such, an 
sextion, , it =. ey ‘the, moweli 
has. i of our ,OwR time, iB. ous Own. countiy.s 


and the, cofistant/exclamation of the:reader on closing, 
the work is, that: such! couldinot-have‘happeted among| 
UsiroGranting: the -exibtenee: of -sachia fiend, she ddukdh 
Rot sochave effected her put poses The 
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‘most unnatural.conduct by.a train of emotions in them- 


selyes mot un Disappointed Jove and ambi- 
tion will kindle: thirst for vengeanee im an ill-regu- 
lated: mind. The desire to regain’an inheritanee unjustly 
diligence | Jost might, in such @ ‘person,’ so’ mould’ even the con~ 
science as to’ blind it tothe iniquity’ of any means by 
which the end is to be attained. But we do not believe 
that there'éver lived a human being, fiot wanting in feels- 
ing,'as the early history of Lucretia shows het, who 
could deliberately plot the murder of two such lovely 
beings as Helen and St. John;with whom she was in 
daily intercourse. That is the untruthfulness to nature 
of which we complain, and not of the character itself of 
dha’ tal Which is drawn with the master-hand of one 
who bes explored the depths of the human mind, and 
learned the hidden springs of action by, which its oute 
ward. movements are, guided, and: which are naval: so 
different. from, the apparent motixesi,... 

The-character of Gabriel, Varney.is the most perfectly 


*| drawniof. any in this novel,~-indeed, it is one-of:the: best 


that BuLwer has ever: painted. Notia traitvor-a touch 
is oe that-can give it reality. :."The selfish; clever, cows 
sensualist is sketched ta the life;—he ‘stands before 
us cb dine seen by the mind's’ eye like’ an object that 
hadcrossed ‘our pathway in life: °° 
Helen’ is*a poet's dream: “Notso St. John? he is‘a 
tyWanf ‘impersonation ‘of a “high-bred, ‘high printi- 
‘pled, ‘well edacated en youth, “Atawéeth f ig another 
geniling cHatacter, ‘ We have Re wn, We do know;s 
men—éelf-reliamt, Ghergetic, § nying, conscious. of 
innate SAPAFIHES, AN and, looking. a lly, ai ¢ steadily.to, a 
oe to, be attained, by perseverance and industry. ...... 
other, personages. of, the, novel present,.ne promix 
te Ahey, are. the ordinary machinery of fos 
Pig] eameonos exen excepting Beek;ithe sweeper. «071 1 
, With: many fine parts, the composition ofithis siovel 3 is 
By infoiag that: ofany of its predecdssors, Thund of Bote 
Bl Cenliee portions,’ Pn the firet volume the hand 
wR) ‘usually “so ‘peculiar, catY scareely be recognised. 
‘He*inyproves ‘ad he ‘advances,’ adit the’ Jast,' tole 
poniytes ‘thneh of that seatinthe, aoe i, He 
fro sf e8 fn, fi ‘schoo? i Ay vine 
iv” Pa righ ie Be Nec ime tal 
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‘bits, but our, spaces is Ted sepa “7 he pores 3 
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in Gineuing wi waa tall—tall, »beyond shat i is ‘adsultted 
oF baal, inawvomen,; butin heriheight there wasinothing either 
awkward.ormasculing-ra figure/Wore perfect never served for 
madel;ta)a sculptor. » Theidress ait jthat day,:mnbeeéming» as 
we noywndeem it, was not to ber—at least, on: then whole-—dis- 
adyantagegus;,,, The short waist gave gteatensweep ito- hor 
thajestic Jength of limb; while the classic thinness of the drapery 
betrayed, the exact proportion and the-e — seontoure ‘The 
arms them were wora-bare almost:toetheshoulder,and: Lucres 
tia’s BEms; were not :morenfapnltlegs in shape than dazzling. 
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the firm, slight, yet rounded bust—all would have charmed! 
equally the artist and the sensualist. Fortunately, the sole 
defect of her form was not apparent ata distance: that defect 
wasin the hand; it had not the usual faults of female youth- 
fulness—the superfluity of flesh, the too rosy l:2althfulness. of 
colour; om the contrary, it was smajl and thin, but it was, 
nevertheless, more the hand ofa man than a woman; the 
shape had a man’s nervous distinctness, the veins swelled like 
sinews, the joints of the fingers were marked and prominent. 
Yn that hand, it almost seemed as if the iron force. of. the 
character betrayed itself. But, as we have said, this slight defect 
which few, if seen, wouldhy percritically notice, couldnot ofcourse 
be perceptible as-she moved slowly up the room ; and Vernon’s 
eye, glancing over the noble figure, rested upon the face. Was 
it handsome ?—was it repelling ?.. Strange that in. features. it 
had pretensions to the highest order of beauty, and: yet, even 
that experienced connoisseur in female charms was almost puz- 
zied what sentence to pronounce. The hair, as was the fashienof 
the day, clustered in profuse curls over the forehead, but. could 
riot conceal a slight line or wrinkle between the brows ; and this 
line, rare in women at any age, rare even in men at hers, gave 
an expression at once of thought and sternness to the whole 
face. The eyebrows themselves were straight, and not strongly 
marked,—a shade or two perhaps.too, light, a fault still more 
apparent in. the lashes; the eyes, were large, full, and, though 
bright, astonishingly calm and deep, at, least in ordinary mo- 
ments ; yet withal, they wanted the charm of that steadfast 
and open look, which goes at once to the, heart, and invites its 
trust; their expression was rather vague and abstracted. She 
usually looked ‘aSlant while she spoke, and this, which with 
some appears but shyness, in one so self-collected, had an air 
of falsehood. ~- But when, at times, if earnest, and bent rather 
on examining those she addressed than guarding herself from 
penetration, she fixed those eyes upon you with sudden and 
direct scrutiny, the gaze impressed you powerfully, and haunted 
you with a strange spell. The eye itself was of a peculiar and 
displeasing colour—not blue, nor grey, nor black, nor,hazel, 
but rather of tliat cat-like green, which is drowsy in the light, 
and vivid in the shade, The profile was purely Greek, and so 
seen, Lucretia’s beauty seemed incontestible; but. in front 
face, and still more when inclined between the two, all the 
features took a sharpness, that, however regular, had. some- 
thing chilling and severe ; the month was small, but the. lips 
were thin and pale, and had an-expression of effort and con- 
traction, which added to the distrust that her sidelong glance 
was calculated to inspire, The teeth were dazzlingly white, 
but sharp and thin, and the eye-teeth were much longer than 
the rest. ‘The complexion was pale, but without much deli- 
cacy ;, the paleness seemed not natural to it, but rather that 
hue which study and late vigils give to men; so. that. she 
wanted the freshness and bloom of youth, and looked older 
than slie was—an effect confirmed by an absence of roundnese 
in the cheek, not noticeable in the profile, but, rendering the 
front face somewhat harsh as well as sharp. In a word, the 
face and the figure were not in harmony; the figure prevented 
you from pronouncing her to be masculine—the face took 
from the figure the charm of feminacy.. It, was the head of 
the young Augustus, upon the form of Agrippina,.,. One touch 
more, and we close a description, which already. perhaps the 
reader may consider frivolously minute. If you. had placed 
before the mouth and lower part of the face a mask or band. 
age, the whole character of the upper face would have changed 
at once ; the eye lost its glittering falseness, the brow its sinis- 
ter contraction ; you would at once haye pronounced the face 
not onl beautiful but sweet and womanly. Take that. band- 
age suddenly away, and the change would have startled you, 
and startled you the more, because you could detect no. suffi- 
cient defect or disproportion in the lower part of the counte- 
nance to explain it. It was as if the mouth was the key to 
the whole: the key nothing without the text, the text un- 
comprehended without the key. 


One of the-finest passages, is the prologue. descrip- 
tion of 
THE EXECUTION OF VARNEY’S MOTHER. 
Silently the two took their way towards the Barriére du 
Tréne. Ata distance they saw the crowd growing thick and 





dense, as throng after throng harried past them, and the dread-- 


ful guillotine rose high in the light blue air. As they came 

















into the skirts of the mob, the father, for the first time, took 
his child’s hand, ‘‘ J, must get-you # good place for the show,” 
he said, with a quiet. smile. There was ‘something in the grave, 
staid, courteous, yet haughty bearing of the man, that made 
the crowd give way as he passed, They got near the dismal 
scene, and:.obtained,entrance into. waggon already crowded 
with eager spectators. | And nowthey heard at a distance the 
harsh and lumbering roltof the tumbril' that bore the victims, 
and the tramp of the. horses which guarded: the’procession of 
death, The boy’s whole attention. was absorbed in expecta- 
tion of the spectacle, and his ear was, perhaps, less aceustomed 
to French,.though born and seared in France, than to the lan-. 
guage of his mother’s lips—and she was English ; thus he 
did not hear or heed certain. observations of the by-standers, 
which made his father’s pale cheek grow paler. ‘* What is the 
batch to-day ?”’ quoth a. bateher imithe waggon. ‘‘ Scarce 
worth the baking—only two ;- but, one they say, is an aristo- 
crat—a ci-devant marquis,”’ answered a.carpenter. ‘Ab! a 
marquis !—Bon !—And the other ?”—‘* Only a dancer ; but 
a pretty one, it is true; I could pity her ; but she is English.” 
And as he pronounced the last word, with a tone.of inexpres- 
sible contempt, the butcher spat, as if in nausea,  ‘‘ Moré 
diable !’’ a spy of Pitt’s, no doubt. What did they discover ?”” 
A man better dressed than the rest turned round with a smile, 
and answered, ‘‘ Nothing worse than a lover, I believe, but 
that lover was a proscrit, The ci-devant marquis. was, caught 
disguised in her apartment, She betrayed for him a good 
easy friend of the people, who had long loved her, and revenge 
is sweet.” The man whom we have accompanied nervously 
twitched up the collar of his cloak, and; his compressed lips 
told that he felt the anguish of the laugh that circled round 
him. “*They are coming! there they are!” cried the boy. in 
ecstatic excitement. ‘‘ That’s the way to bring. up citizens,” 
said the butcher, patting the ¢hild’s shoulder, and openings 
still bettet' view for him, at the edge of the waggon. The crowd 
now abruptly gave way. The tumbril was.in sight, Aman, 
young and handsome, standing erect and with folded.arms in 
the fatal vehicle, looked along the mob with an eye of careless 
scorn. Though he wore the dress of a workman, the most 
unpractised glance could detect, in his mien and bearing, one 
of the hated nodlesse, whose characteristics came out even more 
rin at the hour of death. On the lip.was) that smile of 
gay and insolent levity, on the brow that gallant if notreckless 
contempt of physical danger, which signalised the hero- 
eoxcombs of the old régime, Even the rude dress was worm 
with a certain air of foppery, and the bright hair was care- 
fally adjusted as if for the holiday of the headsman,,, As the 
eyes of the young noble wandered over,{the fierce, faces of 
that horrible assembly, while,,a roar of hideous, triumph 
answered the look, in which for the last time. the gentihomme 
spoke his scorn of the cangille, the child’s father lowered the 
collar of his cloak, and slowly raised. hishat fromhis.brow,, The 
eye of the marquis rested upon the countenance thus abruptly 
shewn to him, and which suddenly became individualised 
amongst the crowd,—that eye instantly lost, its.calm con- 
tempt. A shudder passed visibly over his. frame,,and, hig, 
cheek grew blaiiclied with terror.. The mob. saw the: change, 
but not the cause, and loud and louder. rose. their triumphant 
yell. ‘The sound recalled the pride of the young, noble; he 
started—lifted his crest erect, and sought again to meet the 
look which had appalled him. But. he could no longer-single 


it out among the crowd. Hat and cloak once more: hid the 


face of the foe, and crowds of eager. heads intercepted the 
view, The young marquis’s lips. muttered; he bent,down, 
and then the crowd caught sight, of his. companion, who was 
being lifted up from the bottom_of the tumbril,,whereshe had: 
flung herself in horror and despair. The crowd grew still im 
a moment, as the pale face of one, familiar to most. of. them. 
turned wildly from place to place in.the dreadful, scene, vainly 
and madly through its silence imploring life and pity. How 
often had the sight of that face, not then pale and haggard, 
but wreathed with rosy smiles, sufficed, to, draw down the ap- 
plause of the crowded theatre—how, then, had those breasts, 
now fevered by the thirst of blood, held hearts spell-bound by 
the airy movements of that exquisite form writhing now in no 
stage-mime agony! Plaything of the city—minion to the 
light amusement of the hour—frail child of Cytherea and the 
Graces,—what relentless fate has conducted thee to. the, sham- 
bles ? Butterfly of the summer, why should a. nation rise. to 
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break thee upon the wheel?» A: sense of ‘the mockery of such: 
an execution, of the horrible burlesque that would sacrifice to: 
the necessities of a mighty people so slight an offering; made 
itself felt among the crowd There was a low murmur of 
shame and indignation. The dangerous sympathy of the mob 
was perceived by the- officer in attendance. Hastily he made 
the sign to the headsman, and as he did’ ‘so, a child’s cry was 
heard in the English ‘tongue—“' Mother — mother!’ ‘The 
father’s hand grasped the child’s: arms with an iron pressure ; 
the crowd swam before the boy’s eyes ; the air seemed to stifle 
him, and: become blood-red; only through the hum, and the 
tramp, and the rollof ‘the drums, he heard’ a low voice hiss 
in his ear, ‘* Learn how they perish wlio betray me!” ‘ As 
the father said these words, again his face was bare, and the 
woman whose ear, amidst the dullinsanity of fear, had caught 
the:cry of her child’s voice, saw that face, and fell back insen- 
sible in the arms-of the headsman. 


Graphic, too, is this sketch of 


AN ARTIST. 


A painter stood at word at the easel; his human model 
before him. He was employed on a nymph—the Nymph 
Galatea: The subject had been tuken before by Salvator, 
whose genius found all its elements in the wild rocks, gnarled 
fantastic trees, and gushed waterfallsof the landscape—in the 
huge ugliness of Polyphemus the lover—in the grace and 
suavity and unconscious abandonment of the nymph, sleeking 
her tresses dripping from the bath. The painter, on a larger 
canvas (for Salvator’s picture, at least, the one we have seen, 
is among the small sketches of the great artistic creator of the 
romantic’and grotesque), had transferred the subject of the 
master ; but he had left ‘sutordinate the landscape and, the 
giant, to concentrate all his art on the person of the Nymph, 
Middle-aged was the painter, in trath ; but he looked old, 
His hair, though long, was grey and thin; his face was 
bloated by intemperance} ‘and’ his hand trembled much, 
though from habit no trace’ of the tremor was visible in his 
work. A boy, near-at hand, was also employed on the same 
subject, with a rough chalk and a bold freedom of touch. He 
was sketching Ais desig of a Galatea and Polyphemus on the 
wall ; for the wall was only whitewashed, and covered already 
with the multiform vagaries whether of master or pupils, 
caricatures and demigeds, hands and feet, torsos and monsters, 
and Venuses—the rude creations, all mutilated, jarring, and 
mingled, gave a cynical, ‘mocking, devil-may-care kind of 
aspect to the sanctum of art. It was like the dissecting-room 
of the anatomist. The boy’s sketch was more in harmony 
with the walls of the studio than the canvas of the master. 
His nymph, accurately drawn from the undressed proportions 
of' the model down to the waist, terminated in the scales of a 
fish. "The forked branches of the trees stretched weird and 
imp-like’ ‘as the hands of’ skeletons. ‘Polyphemus, peering 
over the rocks, had the leer ¢f a demon ; and in his gross fea- 
tures’ there-was a certain distdérted, hideous likeness of the 
grave and symmetrical lineaments of Oliver Dalibard. All 
around was'slovenly, squalid, and pdverty-stricken ; rickety, 
worn-out, ‘rush-bottom chairs; unsold, unfinished pictures, 
peli-mell in the corner; covered with dust; broken easts. of 
plaster; alay-figure battered in its basket-work arms, with its 
doli-like face, all smudged’ and’ besmeared ; a pot of porter 
and) a noggin of gin, on a stained deal table, accompanied by 
two or three broken, smoke-blackened pipes, some tattered 
song-books, and old numbers of the Covent-garden Magazine, 
betrayed the tastes of the artist, and accounted for the shaking 
hand and the bloated form, _ A jovial, disorderly, vagrant dog 
of a painter, was Tom Varney !—a bachelor, of course, hu- 
morous and droll—a boon companion, and a terrible borrower 
—clever enough in his calling; with pains and some method, 
he had easily gained subsistence and established a name; but 
he had one trick that soon ruined him in the business-part of 
his ‘profession. He took’ fourth of his price in advance, 
and, having once clutched fhe- money, the poor customer 
might go hang for his picture! ‘The only things Tom Varney 
ever fairly completed were those for which no order had been 
given; for in them, somehow or‘other, his fancy became inte- 
rested, and on them he lavished the gusto which he really pos- 
sessed. But the subjects were rarely saleable; nymphs and 
deities undraperied have very few worshippers in England 
amongst the buyers of “furniture pictures.” And, to say 








/and 


truth, nymph and deity had usually a very equivocal look ; 
if they came from the gods, you would swear it was the 
gods of the galleries of Drury. His most profitable perform- 
ances were small paintings on ivory, which were caught at by 
jewellers, and sold, in snuff-boxes, to elderly gentlemen.. When 
Tom Varney sold a picture, he lived upon clover till the 
money was gone. Gay time for his models; for he had the 
weakness, unbecoming an artist, to fall in love with his Forna- 
rinas; and as he had not the personal graces of Raffaelle, the 
Fornarinas were expensive Donnes fortunes. But the poorer 
and less steady alumni of the rising school, especially those at 
war with the Academy from which Varney was excluded, 
pitied, despised, yet liked and courted him withal. In addition 
to his good qualities of blithe song-singer, droll’ story-teller, 
and stanch Bacchawalian, Tom Varney was liberally good- 
natured in’ communicating instruction really valuable te those 
who knew how to avail themselves of a knowledge he had 
made almost worthless to himself. He was a shrewd, though 
good-natured critic, had many little secrets of colouring and 
composition, which an invitation to supper, or the loan of ten 
hillings, was sufficient to bribe from him, 


Some reflections on 
DOMESTIC TREASON. 


He bowed his head over his hands, and tears forced them- 
selves through his fingers. He was long before he had courage 
to read the letter, though he little forboded all the shock that 
it would give him. It was the first letter not destined to him- 
self of which he had everbroken the seal. Even that recollec- 
tion made the honourable old man pause; but his duty was 
plain and evident, as head of the house, and guardian to his 
niece. Thrice he wiped his spectacles ; still they were dim— 
still the tears would come. He rose fremblingly, walked to 
the window, and saw the stately deer grouped in the distance, 
saw the church spire, that rose above the burial-vault. of his 
ancestors, and his heart sunk deeper and deeper as he muttered 
—‘Vitin pride! pride!’ Then he crept to the door and 
locked ft; and at last, seating himeelf firmly, as a wounded 
man to some terrible operation, he read the letter, Heaven 
support thee, old man ! thou hast to pass through the bitterest 
trial which honour and affection can undergo—housebold trea- 
son ! When the wife lifts high the blushless front, and brazens 
out her guilt; when the child, with loud voice, throws off all 
control, and makes boast of disobedience, and, revolts at the 
audacity: his spirit arms against his wrong ; its face, at least, 
is bare; the blow, if sacrilegious, is direct. But when mild 
words and soft kisses conceal the worst foe Fate can arm— 
when amidst the confidence of the heart starts up the form of 
Perfidy—when out from the reptile swells the fiend in its terror 
—when the breast on which man leaned for comfort has taken 
counsel to deceive him—when he learns that, day after day, 
the life entwined as his own has been a lie and a stage-mime, 
he feels not the softness of grief, nor the absorption of rage ; it 
is mightier than grief, and more withering than rage; it isa 
horror that appals. The heart does not bleed; the tears do 
not flow, as in woes to which humanity is commonly subjected 
it is’as if something out of the course of nature had taken 
place ; something monstrous, and out of all thought and fore- 
warning; for the domestic traitor is a being apart from the 
ofbit of criminals : the felon has ‘no fear of his innocent chil- 
dren; with a price on his head he lays it in safety on the 
bosom of his wife. In his home, the ablest man, the most 
subtle and suspecting, can be as much a dupe as the simplest. 
Were it not so as the rule, and the exceptions most rare, this 
world were the riot of a hell! And therefore it is that to the 
household perfidy, in all lands, in all ages, God’s curse seems 
to cleave, and to God’s curse man abandons it; he does not 
honour it by hate, still less will he lighten and share the guilt 
by descending to revenge. He turns aside with sickness and 
loathing, and leaves Nature to purify from the earth the 
ghastly phenomenon she abhors. 


In conclusion we take the terrible picture of 


THE, CONVICT. 

Behold, that dark ship on the waters! Its burthens are not 
of Ormus and Tyre. No goodly merchandize doth it waft 
over the wave, no. blessing cleaves to its. sails ; freighted with 
terror and with guilt, with remorse and despair, or more 
ghastly than either, the sullen apathy of souls hardened into 
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stone, it sone tons and offal of the:old world:to populate 
the new. On. @ benebcin'that ae as side by-side, teat mee, 
companions assigned to each other. Pale, abject, cowering, 
all the bravery rent from his garb, all..the gay,( insolence 
vanished from his, brow—can, that ,hollow-ey » haggard 
wretch be the same man whose sefise opened on, every, joy, 
whose nerves mocked at every, peril? , But beside him, with a 
grin of vile glee on his features, all ‘muscle and brawn in the 
form, ull poueas, ‘at’ sore spiteful and dull ih the heavy eye, 
sits his fit comple e— wed Gree -stealer |, At the first glance each 
had recognised éach,.and.,the. prophecy hecy and: the yisiop. rushed 
back upon the; daintier convict. :J£ he: seek.to escape from 
him, the grave-stealer claims him asa preyy he threatens him 
with his eye ‘as a slave, he kicks him with his hoof as they sit, 

and laughs at the writhing of’ the pain. '’ Carry on your gaze 
from the ship :—hear thé cry from the mast-head—‘see the land 
arises from the waste! A land srithout hope’! ! Hy first, despite 
the rigour of the Homé-olfice, the ¢ and intelligence of | P 
Varney, have their price—the sole crime lo Which he is con- 
victed is not of the darkest. kde escapes from that, hideous 
comrade, he can teach asa a oe ee 9 hig bram work, 

not his hands! ‘0 But»the most irredeemable ‘of. convicts are 
ever those of nurture, and’ birth, and culture; bettersthan the 
ruffian-rest. You ma entightei thé clod) ‘but ‘the! metéor still 
roust feed on the matsh ! and the pride, atid the’ vanity, work 
where the crime itself seems, to lose its océustoni,’, “Ever avid, 

ever grasping, he falls step, .by, step in the foul, ‘sink, and the 
colony sees in Gabiel Varney, its, most. pestilent rogue; arch- 
convict amidst, ¢onviets;: doubly lest, amongst,.the,,damned; 

they banish him ‘to the'sternest of (the penal settlements—they 
send him forth with thévilest :to'bréakistoresupom the road. 

Shrivelled, and bowed, ah@:'old, ‘prematurely+see that sharp | * 
face peering forth amongst’ ‘that King; ‘soareely ‘trumun ,—see 
him cringe to sg Wh of oe Hgts id ove pyar the pairs 


chained t r, ni ay! at ho! P his corbyade hath 
a ni art vias oh dD ich sire to- 


found hi 
gether! Conceive that . fancy pre. © big ceahly by, bobit-—those 
tastes so womanized by :indulgencer+the, one suggesting the 
very horrors that..are. not; the: other:revolting iat:‘all toil as a 
torture. But intellect’ riot ao gone, though vhearly dying 
heavily down to thé level'of the *brate; yet schemes ‘for deli- 
very and escape: * ‘Het the “plvt nd the “héatt bound : 
break his chain—set him freesaiid Hin “fortly'to en wilder- 
ness! Hark, the whoop of the wild men! See shore, th ngs 
which ape our s ound the famishing 
hunted wretch. Peete i ERE? the torture ? How 
they tear, and ftiey bin, and they burrs bre Ca th amb 
‘et ar life“ is charmed a sa 
Tie, ahs on higaiwit their burthens, and ee 
their offal, Lethimjlive;,he loved’ Mite ‘Yor’ himself, wi 
cheated: the gibbet—-et wiM LIVE! “Let hin, wa : 
once more escape; all naked and. mangled, {et, fy hs sien 
back to-the Insts iof -his: ° Lo! whererhe, kneels, the foul 
tears stre downs ale eries aloud—-‘' 1 haye broken,all 
your'laws, T will tel: ‘pon ‘al my crimes, . Task, but, one, sen- | ¢ 
ence — Hang: the up—let ihe die!” And. from, the gang. gros 
many voices—‘‘ Hang us up—let us diel!fn “The overseer 
turns op his heel, and Gebeinit Varney — arepen-mape to ‘the 
daughing guse-qenleti yirs9fD yaogs jsdw els dW 
; tashhbal vigaiessoc ‘ 
i ene 

The mites i pp Qiirote’ Ue tip Miticha: A 

Edition, divested of cumbrous matter, ‘and io | 

general reading. ‘London, 1847. Buenssiig! {ow soc? 
AN edition of the most humorous book*in the:wvorld, 
divested of its offences against delicacy, and the tedious- 
ness of some of, its Reseriphens and issertations cur- 
tailed, cannot, fail. to be welcomed to the family library. 
Mr. Burns hag brought out such an one, in a garb 
entirely worthy of the greatness of the work. A Sketch 
of the Life and Writingssef CervanTes introduces the 
history of the»renowned:knight.:‘The» typography is 
beautiful, and its eheapness'is no ‘less remarkable. It 
forms the third’ ‘ofa’ series ‘which Mr. Burns is now 
publishing under the title of “ The Select Library,” the 
design of which is, to supply. to families, at a moderate 
price the standard books of our language, whose beauties 
are at present denied to the enjoyment of youth, because 





bade 





deformed occasionally by: by objectionable Saskigbe: These 
latter'it\ will. be the business of the ‘editors to remove, 
without in any manner destroying the unity, interest, or 
value of the works revised. Every parent and. teacher 
inthe land «will thank Mr; Burns for’ his enterprise, 
and give to it ‘acordial support. 





Partners, for, Life: .a Christmas Story,,.;By CaminLa 
»Tounmin, , London, 1847, Or 
SERYILE. imitation.is one of the,yices of our, age. No 
sooner, does aman} devise something which. proves 
suecessful,.than. a hundred others, follow.in_ his wake, 
forgetting ote imitations, are always inferior to the ori- 
ginals, and, pec plncly sintenietnl so abhi. Dickens 
wrote two.or three Christmas tales; that obtained great 
Replay, and, now, on other, writer of fiction con- 
: ee it incumbent. upon him or. her to Writes Christmas 
ta 
Mrs. ‘Gone even bas condesconded to this game of 

“ follow, my Jeader;” and; with; such an example, it,is 
scarcely. wonderful that,the lesser fry of literature should 
othe like. For Mrs. Gorn, perhaps,; there /is, some 
excuse. She h late. From an 


independent position, me to be little better 
than a bookseller’s if Whaler 


ver the cow) whether 
necessity or choice ha erent , her, Fang ings, the 


mr orn 








fat “ brain! nfully anit onger writes for f ne 
ut ssional ‘ ¢, inevita 
Bia Hi op (fata ore ny i ik eeh W . 
ing ds fast'as M Wit 
ah should ape fi sone a it mitati ston Se e 
i “genius ity Panitiphe pain as sind 1 
w servile ‘of any 
ig be Oy offenive: inet 9 eye there Agr 
to be yi visited athe Ye Yortcradteh Det algiemh with out e, 
Her bes s ‘are sai who b ally tell, her that she 
has s power for a Fiat pre a i if § desires 
fame a at upon them with- 
sii ding” ts ‘steal ‘a leaf from the laurels of 
n * tation, a Parthirs for’ Life is 
Brera cH i Fh y pie Mairi _ belongin $ 
tort.» owt hai ‘are er ier rapoehe 
| biit Mis: i Nha ae wit prt ag nts h 
is, Hot” h her fie om f esa 
touches ‘oh iae pn boi yeader, at 
a te cra hate ‘gen cia bp ‘é a ins ) ae : TOULM 
has a righ ht woman’s h ‘ ae (ow gs h 
aay in hort yd 
ie tray fh me stasaly Maat with sat 
es ¢ vO ee ylowa 3 
{i vhost 91 ppecitcal 51 jasli sisia 
Saoraments, By the Aushoress 


Tales Explanatory of the 
songd Geraldine ?? sIno2 vols: “London, 1846, Dolman: 


~s ‘ANOTHER work of fiction of the class’ ‘against which 


‘Pre -Creric? has: never ‘csased; and- wilh (not cease; to 
++the: controversial: ndvel)' This timed ‘Roman 
Catholic. writérhas adopted it to inculcate: her tenets. 
‘But she. does: so witlr far «more of Christian charity, and 
imiich> more . 6f fairness, than oMrs? SuHzrwoop in her 
“Ménk of \Cimies,” noticed a fortnight: since. “The aus 
thoress of these tales, indeed, seems to haveim posed u 
herself the: task of ‘stimulating the faith of those of 
own! persuasion rather than of making converts or vil 
fying those of another Is. |: As a writer she is eld» 
quent, earnest, forcible, withmuech imagination, and a 
great deal» of poetry ‘that:omakés itself visible in 
vivid description and glowing sentiment. She paints, 
indeed, the poetry of the Roman Catholic religion with a 
pencil dipped in the richest hues. Its many beauties are 





thrown out prominently,-and its defects are cleverly east 
into shadow.’ By those to whom they are addressed 
, these volumes cannot fail to be heartily welcomed, 
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The ‘Good. Genius that turned ything: into, Gold; ob, 
the Queen Bee and the Magic 8. Ai Christmas 
Fairy; Tale, ; By. the: Brothers; Maynew. :: lentin, 
1847.) Bogues) yoy ; 

Anoruer of the now. countless Christmas Tales, our 

objection to which, as palpable,imitations of one success- 

ful writer, we have stated in another notice of a similar 
work, But that cause of complaint removed, and it 
must'be adthitted of ‘this“that it is a charming: tale— 

thoroughly im the’ spirit of ‘Christmas—just ‘such as a 

juvenile group will-love to listen to when’ gathered about 

the fire-side. The manner of the Brothers MayHE'w is 
that‘of the best-German writers’ of fairy tales, and the 

story is more like the genuine traditionary narratives that 
delighted our childhood than any English authors have yet 
succeeded in préducing:’ But’ there isan allegory in the 
romance, and a moral itv the 
reader reaps: profit as well a8 pleasute from ‘the petusal. 

It is a_ pretty little volume in its aspect, being neatly 

printed; and a further zest is given to it ‘by the ‘intro- 

duction Of some illustrations theta the pencil of GrorcE 

CrurksHANne) inthe most humorous’ apnines of that 

inimitable artist") %* 
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7oRPAY, 


Pius" @ Tragedy. yr Ww. W. Vox eeylaate 'Trans- 
lated’ by Cable Ky Ox. ‘London; 1847, Olllivier, 
THE Barat cea ¥ resent Faust inan, English 
dréss, and continued - fail ures, . proye, th he enormous 
di in of the'task ‘atid éntide Wen: an, approach to 








success to Spécial applause, And having witnessed the tied 


birth and death of 86 tat cf fe redecessor my we are 
enabled to Bay of. e oe f 
one ce Hiait 
yiraaty to the subject—which commands attention and 
caries the reader ‘onward b gab ever uae 
eee thats at re Sincerity. an PPLE ‘Captain KN Kn 

fas gore to his work — a right Che, besioet of t 4 
duties to be done. ., He, knew. bye iness, of a 
translator rani 9 His er, word. fo rae, but to, conyey |» 
the'same thought ‘in the. ‘nt of his ‘own. language, | 
He'has j Ri ¥, preserved the, PB of the original, 
wberevel hat was are ae, and so great is the, simi. 
re pisieertt that this is by 


Tarity 3 ip tt ia Structure: 
Bata ng Hi serioug: Crh a, transla tor | f poetry 
ra et Hig ites 2 10 t in it i toa 
r 
wiht me tite he ue tie ‘i mest | 


whole won of Sie nt 2 do so, woul 
be an unwelcome ‘was iil Hie zapawon 
state that, after a ca: the tragedy, the con- | 
clusion that! hag forced iteelfitpen ‘our mind ig, that the 
poet:had io. particnlaranéaning andi that it is¢movenigma 
atiall. 1eDhkedegend of: Faust appeared:'tovhim iar good 
anbject fora poem+ at German subject>-which’ 
wouldioffer an: ample field,for ii ein thé: mysticiem 
— ri emi = idéight: : Phere: he might. utter 
: Ordeles > as: he: ipleasedio!) Arid :: He 
awhiled & lane 9 {the opportenit tothe fell, andrevelled 
in-incdémprehensibilities:to. his heart’s content. ( We/do 
not believe that GozTHE bad a-whit elearer understand 


ing of bis own meaning than have his!interpreters:| ‘The of 


latter have invented-for him much of: syhich he had mot 
dreamed, Very Jittle / experience serves’ to. -shew that, 
when men speak unintelligibly, it is because they have:no 
clear conceptions ; the cloudiness of theit expression re- 
presents, ‘the cloudiness of their thought. That is’ the ex- 
plication of the mysticism of| modern Germany,’ It. is 
the interpretation of| the mysteries of Faust. 

But apart from the unimtelligibleallusions, Faust con- 
tains a great deal of rare poetry and much worldly 
wisdom, and for this it will ever be read with delight ; 


allegory, so that the young | | 


iti epithe of that it is | - 
ch as. ' 
Its ch ee is. ry aul givin wth. manner—an |... 





and a translation such: as ‘this, that’ fairly preserves’ its 
spiritand its’ manner, will be'‘heattily welcomed.’ “In 
proofof Captam Knox’s capacities for the-work, We take 
two or three passages. 

Thus, ‘in ‘the didlogue of’ Faust'and ‘Wagner, is this 
picture of 


_A SABBATH DAY IN. SPRING. 


Now stream and streamlet both from.ice are clear, 
At the sweet glances of the opening year, 
Inspiring life in all things, green and bright, 
“Grows in the valley, Hope's delight; 
And now’the ancient winter ‘in his weakness 
Draws himself back-into: his mountain bleakuess. 
Thence sends he nothing from bis far retreat, ; 
But showers) of little power of.hail,and sleet; » 
O’er. the, green meads in patches aie 
But. the sun snipies po volts Hf 
Everywhere growth and formation is 1 
All with gay cota Will flush into tite - 
Though imperfect the landscape, its’ flowers wittlowes"™ 
It fills up theit/places’'with niortals decked out. 
Turn about on this gentle rise #8 «0: B10 
-* On the city behindyou toveast back, your opens aid 3 
«See from the dark gates’s eavities, oo. 110 dd 3 
Issuing out what a motley, SWALMy po iyo / 
Rejoicing each. in, the qcunenne ve peat adil tne 
They keep the day of the Lor ie etiiie 
For they th és Have’ rake tf aes ia 
‘From En oi chambers; basa B13 139 
And dal, from work and treiffie’s threat, « 
From gables afid garrets” anon, 
From the jostling of thé close-peat — 
From the-churehes’ solemn-night, |: ‘ 
cde Albof;them, are Reenght SA Daiis boro fe 
Sealer er Buen an urryis » d3103 ie 
ered o'er 
O’er the. fenat ‘hand: ihe bead ath of le ur was 
Ho w many joy- “a ghted whérties ‘are moving. : 
»Perladen Hil it’scarcée cat fost} '* °! ia bas 
—~Bats off the last departed bout ; 60! Svisoa0) silijsg 
/\ Reve from the paths of the distant a ARMOW 0@ estes 
\ Bright-hued’ dressesare glittering still 2101" 
Already the. village’s, bustle L hear, 
1, >Dhe people’s true-heaven. is yerily here 5 
vod be.greatand the small shut TEP eon: 
sobtroFlere Lam, ahaa RAR AP aa 


NH eula 2 a hmagee: 
, sk ceding meen 


| { 


i af wags firiocy ine | ie Rt wo clea teat aos?! 
sre § be ely nh 
Foy extfemity De € 4 a wake, 
ner than pangs ‘ot stead | Abt tH to F 
ir th nec eon feet,’ Pimoant) Pahean1 motes 21902 
M Wa eh , tte eye, s any eat sli nigh to iene, 
Marked ch La ae a bode is ;9qs089 91008 994 
Palle tate deeds. ony * Tha dignes-potea aon ao 
Liftin| th featful'e és, HOU wers, 
"Unto the Lord oe kagh ca Por She seg iad act 
© | Seniding ‘thy ‘heavy sighs / A 


‘En-thy son’s misery, ©: tH 


And thime éxtremity. Were tathy haleeee ile: 
Who feels what agony Clearly the earky sony | 
Riots unceasingly, __Maddening in misery 
In this poor wasted frame. Up in po bed sat I. 


Thou, only thou, canst: tell, Mathes ae th and spans are nigh! 


Whence such disquiet came, woes divi 
Why trembling on it fell, Gratious thy trow neta 
What will afford ‘relief. Look ig me. 


oPity my grief. 


From the powerful scene in' which Fause is me ted 
in hig soliloquy by the chorus of angéls hailing the dawn 
Easter-day, we make our concluding extract. It iga 
happy specimen of the translator's abilities, 


FAUST; 


What a deep murmutr.on the night air'swells, 
What,a clear tone draws irresistibly 
The goblet from my mouth. , Ye hollow bells, 
.,,, Prodlaim ye Easter’s dawn is drawing nigh ! 
The words of hope in that sweet music ringing, 
That once, when o’er his sepulchte did close 
The shades of night, from ange) lips arose, 
Assurance of a covenant renewed to mortals brivging. 
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CHORUS OF WOMEN. 
His body in death 
With we dress¢d, 

And unfailing in faith | 
We left him to rest; 
With graveclothes we bound 
His limbs for the bier, 
Alas, and we found 
Christ. no more here. 


CHORUS OF ANGELS. 
Glorious in resurrection, 
Christ is arisen on high, 
Joy to the Lord of love; 
He whom his deep dejection, 
Soul-searehing agony 
Still doth stainless prove. 


FAUST. 
What in your mighty sweetness do ye seek, 
Ye wlan oF Fag me that dwell in dust ? 
Seek elsewhere mortals flexible and weak. 
I hear the message, but I cannot trust ; 
Faith’s chosen child is the miraculous. 
I dare not strive those distant spheres to gain, 
From whence, these holy.tidings came. to.us ;; 
And it seems that long remembered strain 
In youth recalls me back to life again. 


The kiss of heavenlyJove upon me fell, 

In the deep stillness of the, Sabbath calm, 
The heart-felt fulness of the Sabbath dell, 

A prayer to my glad’ soul sufficient balm, 
Beyond conception sweet, a holy longing, 

rove me to wander forth through wood and mead, 

And in the thousand tear-drops ‘warmly thronging, 

I felt a world grow up, mine own indeed. 
The joyous s of youth those’ tones revealing, 

Of the spring feast,onee more the joys unfolds, 
And recollection fraught with childish feeling, 

Me from the last dread step of all withholds ; 
Oh sound, sound on, thou sweet celestial strain, 
The tears well forth, the earth hath me again. 








EDUCATION. 


Scott’s First Books in Science. First Book of Heat, 
Light, and Qptics, §c.. London: A. Scott. 
A Treatise on Chemistry, &c,.. By. Ricaarv D. Ho- 
BLYN, A.M. London: A. Scott, 
Mr. Scorr’s series.of ‘First. Books.on Science” are 
not,.as we had surmised, intended for children, but for 
the elder branches of youth.and persons desirous of self- 
education: in natural philesophy. For such: they are 
admirably adapted. Since-our former: notice two more 
have ‘appeared, and the’ remarks ‘applied to the former 
ones are equally applicable to these. The woodéut ‘illus- 
trations in the text greatly aid ‘the student. "They are 
the’ best substitutes for actual expefiment. But we re- 
commend those who avail themselves of these little, trea- 
tises to practise the experiments described whenever they 
have the means, A fact learned through the eye.is better 
retained than when conveyed in words, however graphic. 





Analysis of the Latin Tongue. By the late Rev. Thomas 
Cooxe, New Edition. By the Rey. C. H. Curr- 
roRD. Dublin: Curry. and Co, 

INTENDED for beginners. Its plan is to avoid. certain 

difficulties that much. impede the progress-of the child 

when trying his first.steps in Latin, which is’ thus ef- 
fected :—First, The words are placed in’ their order in eur 
own language, and not in their strict grammatical order ; 
second, the time and difficulty of searching a dictionary 
for every word is saved to’ the child, by the root-and 
meaning of the words being placed before him on the 
opposite page, saving @ deal of time, and preventing 
much disgust with “a toil felt to be so useless. By the 
same plan, also, the proper signification of the word is 
selected for the child, without leaving him to take at 


Seat Rene ae Te ee Oe a a i 


‘|dictionary. The idea is excellent, and it is judiciously. 


carried out. It removes one-lialf, at least, of the first 
horrors, which the barbarous method of teaching Latin, 
hitherto pursued, has always produced in the mind of a 
child subjected to its absurdities. 
Er 
Herdsmen and Tillers of the Ground ; or Hlustrations of 
E Civilization, By Mrs, Percy Sinner. 
on: and Hail. 
Tue: purpose of: this attractive little volume is to con- 
vey to young persons, in a pleasing form, a sort of de- 
seriptive history of the progress of civilization, in a series 
of sketches of the life of races at present in various 
stages of advancement. The idea is a happy one, and 
Mrs. Sinner has accomplished: it so well that parents 
and tutors will join-in the hope that she may produce 
many more similar volumes on kindred themes. It is 
beautifully illustrated with coloured engravings. 








MISCEL ous. 
My Own. Annual,;.a—Gift.Book..forBoys and Girls. 
London yo 


WE can have no hesitation ‘mn’ ati to be the 
best Christmas gift-book for boys and girls which the 
ingenuity of authors and the enterprise of publishers has 

et produced, and for these reasons: in external beauty 
it equals the handsomest of its competitors; its picto- 


engravings ; and the ‘materials ‘for reading are ‘selected 
with great discrimination, variety being consulted ‘with- 
out losing sight of por” See that there is produced a 
peti book, as well as a book to please the eye. 

he contents eomprisé narratives’ of travel, descriptions 
pire Pare manners, natural history, tales, and 
rural sketches, evidently gathered by one who under- 
stands the tastes‘of children, and’ is resolved to gratify 
at once their intense thirst for information, and their 


appeals'in vain. 








JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Journal des Economistes.. No, LX, Novembre, 1946. 

London; Luxford.); ’ 
Tue French were the first to reduce Political Eco- 
‘nomy'to a science. But’ the English, more slow to in- 
vent, are more apt'in’the snp application of inven- 
tions; so here in England we’ see the principles’ estab- 
lished, and if actiial practice, which in their birth-place 
‘are yet little more’'than a theory.. But the example of 
Eng has not been without effect abroad. 
‘thinking mind of'France has been directed to the sub- 
ject, and a movement is there in, rapid progress. which 
must.inevitably produce the same.results as here; for 
political economy is one of those; truths in,nature which 
| once learned is never afterwards forgotten or abandoned, 


political. economy after having embraced them. Hence 
it is a-science that never recedes, but advances to its 
end, with more or less rapidity; according to the acci- 
dent of circumstances, but: moving ever, spite of the 
prejudices, or rather; we should ‘say, the interests ar- 
rayed against it. ‘The establishment of the periodical 
named above is an era in the modern history of France, 
It marked the commencement of the movement for Free 
Trade, and ably has:it performed its,mission, ‘The con- 
tents will be found extremely interesting and instructive. 
to all in England who study economical science, or who 





are engaged in. mereantile punta. The facts, as well 
as. the arguments, collected in. its pages are often of 


random from among the puzzling array offered by thei great.value. The writers are manifestly men who are 








rial adornments are more ‘umerous, comprising above , 
one’ hundred’ exquisite wood-cuts, and some coloured 


livély itnaginations, to which'the poetry of fiction never 


.Noman was ever known to, abandon the principles. of - 
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masters of their subject, and some of the most accom- 
lished statisticians mm France are among its contributors. 
The number before us is rich in information. Among 
the topics discussed are the enormous duties imposed in 
France upon the importation of iron, the mischief of 
which to the whole country scarcely admits of exagge- 
ration, and all for the sake of a few protected interests. 
There is an article on the results of Reform in 
land, which the writer contends are such as’.to 
justify its immediate adoption’ in France. We hope, 
now that RowxaNp Hii is in his proper’ place, 
still greater results will be exhibited. A statistical paper 
on the pe opulation of Sardinia, and a full report of the 
eacaliags of the French Free Trade League follow. 
we have the commencement of a on the 
statistics of France, and areview‘of the transactions of 
the Academy of Sciences in the departments of Morals 
and Politics, notices‘of mew books,’ and a collection: of 
intelligence relating tothe subject-matters of the 


journals, forming a_ work whi songh to be welcomed 
in England as eagerly ae een in its native 
country. , 








JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Clelia Conti, Von Ipa, Graifin HAHN Haun. 1846, 
(SECOND NoTICE.] ‘ 
In accordance with our promise, we present our readers 
with an extract from .this work of Madame..Hanw 
Haun, to which we called their attention in. a re- 
cent number. It, will be necessary to premise that 
the heroine, Clelia, is left an orphan, and an heiress, at 
an early age, and under these circumstances educated in 
a convent in Italy. The account given of her ¢onvent 
life is graceful and. interesting, representing it, however, 
only in its picturesque points.of, view, doubtless for. the 

] of deepening contrast of ordinary life, into 
which she is immediately afterwards plunged. The unele 
to whose care she is entrusted, is a good sketch, 
though very unfinished, from the first moment when we 
see him at the convent grate, refusing the admittance. of 
his niece to the cloister as a nun, to the last and insig- 
nificant part we find him playing in the hands of his 

irago wife. ~ Het introduction’ to ‘the heredore og. ipa- 
thising family is very graphic, and unfortunately too 
true for our advance in the practical and domestic part 
of Christianity, We give a few passages, 

The next morning I was called to breakfast in the general 
family room, but not until after I had been up for some hours, 
and had occupied myself with my little affairs in all the pune- 
tilious order instilled in our cloister regulation. I would 
willingly have gr to mass according to custom; but, I dared 
not leave the house, at least not without permission, My 
aunt lay tired and a. on the sofa; my cousins looked 
scarcely more lively. My uncle alone was, in his rough way, 
friendly and cordial towards me. There was one other indi- 
vidual present, his younger’ step-brother, his adjutant, Achatz 
Thannan, to whom ‘he introduéed’ me. No’ one’ paid the 
slightest heed to me; they all talked of persons and things of’ 
which I knew nothing. Weariness and sadness filled me by 
turns. I was forced to exert myself to avoid either yawning’ 
or crying. At length I took courage, and begged permission 
to work a little at some embroidery which I saw fixed:in a 
frame. It was a white muslin gown for my aunt, at which 
her two daughters were working. My cousin Agnes asked, in 
a tone of contempt, if I knew how to do elegant works of that 
kind; and my cousin Euphemia called out that I must not 
touch her side, as she had no desire to have it spoiled. I as- 
sured her I would spoil nothing, she might trust me, that I 
was accustomed to it. Then they asked if I could do nothing 
else but sew ? Whether I knew nothing of history, of algebra, 
botany, wee eat Whether I could not draw, dance, paint, 
7 English or French, sitig, or play? With the utmost 
shame F was obliged to answer no, and again nd; only at the 
last I was able to say Feould sing and play the piano a little. | 


Then they dragged me to the piano, with a thousand foolish 
questions’ as to my favourite operas, faveurite airs, and so 
forth, when I hardly knew-any thing besides.church music. I 
thought of singing something from Pergolese’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’’ 
but they said that was heavy; them of playing a fugue of 
Bach; that they pronounced old-fashioned. Then I remem- 
bered the well-known cavatina from “ Taneredi,’’ and I sang 
it, but as it was sung in the cloister, that is to say, instead of 
the operatic text, religious words were adapted to it, express- 
ing the thanks of one who has been saved from a great danger 
to the Virgin for her:help, and assistance.) I began timidly ; 
but the music excited my devotional feelings, so that I soon 
forgot my unsympathising hearers, and sang well, with the 
full power of my voice: My cousins were ready to die with 
laughter. My unele told them they'were very much in the 
wrong; for I sang with feeling, and brought the tears in his 
eyes. He brought them into mine when. he said so;/1 was 
so much moved to hear it. My aunt said, very drily, 

“ The voice itself:is mot-bad!: ‘That.is:-the inheritance of 
all Italians. But theexeeution isw without ‘grace, and 
there is no sort of style. What do you think; Achatz >” 

Achatz answered, he admired nothitig so mueh as the Italian 
barcaroles and canzonettés which’ they were accustomed to 
sing; and thus F crept back to the embroidery frame. At 
last my uncle said he wished to speak to me, and that I could 
follow him to his study.’ “I wasi‘happy’to hear it; for, while 
among the gentle nuns hehad ired me-with downright fear, 
here, among persons I have described, I only looked upon him 
with affection and confidence, 

He asked me if I had. been informed .at all as to my affairs. 
On the contrary, I, had. been told so, little, that, .was quite 
unconscious I possessed 50,000. guelders from my mother. 

‘ With this property yeu:will beable to: make avery good 
match,” he continued so!*and of that:we-will, of course, take 
care; for girls must marry, ° What else are they for > Eh, 
child ?” 

‘* Yes, uncle)’ I answered with earnestness ; for, as IL was 
not allowed to enter a convent, what else in the world was I 
to do, if not marry? = 

My uncle laughed, and that threw me again into my former 
bashfulness; and I said, anxiously, ‘“T will do every thing you 
wish, dear uncle; marry or not marry, it will. be all. one ta 
me.” 

‘Don’t be silly, child!’ Don’t talk so foolishly!” he an- 
swered. ‘* You think as I do, that girls must be married, 
therefore it cannot’be all one to you. Until we’find a suitable 
match for you; ‘you will remain in our house.” * * * “You 
are.a goed child, Clelia,’’ added he, and stroked my head and 
cheeks with: his: hand+-a caress which I did nov like, for his 
hand: was heavy as iron. ‘‘ [advise'you, as:your guardian and 
your best friend, to gain, by all the means in your power,’ the 
good will and love of your aunt, Succeed in that; and: every 
thing will go well with you.’”’ 

‘And what must 1 do, uncle, for that ?,’’ I asked, eagerly. 

“Tt is not easy to say,” answered he, with,a low: sigh; 
adding, excusably, ‘‘ Your aunt, is of a warm temperament, as 
you Italians generally are; she likes to govern and command; 
you must never contradict or answer héer.. She has her pecu- 
liarities and humours, like all the rest of us, and if they seem 
frequent with you children, it is because she has ’so much to do 
for you, and with you. Then-she-has-brought up her daughters 
admirably,.as few mothers would do. 

‘“Phen you must be careful, also, to make yourself agree- 
able to your cousins. They are both remarkably pretty; as 
discreet and talented as they are well-informed, and, in con- 
sequence, a little arrogant, but yet very good girls, both of 
them. Only be gentle and modest, as you are now, my little 
Clelia, and [shall always be fond of/you.”’ 

Touched and grateful I kissed his hand;and begged for per- 
mission, to go to mass every morning: He granted it, and 
asked, me-if that. were my only desire. I reflected a moment, 
and begged then fora music master. That was likewise pro- 
mised me. 

But, exert myself as I-would, to gain the.good will of my 
aunt. and her daughters was beyond, my power.. Iwas a thorn 
in theireyes. They envied. me my little property and my little 
beatty. I was a burden to them. Persons of small gifts and 
confined natures cannot endure any one near them. It is the 








peculiarity of narrow minds to be for ever concerned with 
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themselves, ‘and’ that; with: the most: perfect sstinfaiction with 
their own. praises and; adoration, they endeavour to stifle the: 
feeling. of their own: inferiority, and to conceal it from the vet 
of othets. But, in secret, they: bear about with them the 
consciousness of their: selé-glorification, and, in sonaegtioncey 
shun everythink ‘likecomparison,:;» 

Agnes and Euphemie, nineteen »and seventeen years old, 
were, although: their: father beheld in them wonders :of, the 
world, in reality, and -im all respects, girls of quite ordinary, 
pretensions, exeept indeedas:regarded their claim ‘upon others. 
With another mother, doubtless, they might have been better ;. 
as it‘Was, their predominant. qualities: were : vanity, selfishness, 
and,énvy.. They had-bnt;one wish but one thought, but:one 
aim; that.was'to marry:welliand brilliantly, and unfortunately 
they. were totally. without: meang of their own. The ‘mother 
had; nothing, and.svasie bad: housewife, the:ifather had his: in-/ 
come as-general, but lif Rughs), » to; him, ;the family 
was totally anprorided for 3,it was thotefore: concluded: they. 
must; tnerry; well, and they: almost wondered that: opportuni. 
tins.of selection were! tint occurring daily. «The father desired. 
thesame, from, affection and tengemneren. ate Praenyers pnee 
Cipallyite be rid of :hegcartiiersoy » 

My aunt-was a-womatof iitend thinkett-ton tny! conte 
there are ‘not many; bad to’ the bottom of her heart, to the 
Ne het* bones! !0 By tieatis of — ocr 

maneeuvring ‘powets,'she ‘had, ufter't mar 
completely gdined the’ matiagement over ‘her husband) 
first from tenderness, and afterwards from ‘habit,’ he saw way" 
through her eyes, heard only by’ het “ears; Gudged only’ by her 
judgment; ahd every: Windsor self-dependence, g that’ 
whieh’ related to'bis military relations, he had entirely resigned 
in*hetefavour; All thie? she’ abused unsparingly, relentlessly: 
She had never Iaconnterint oneseraiyssen ertladaas tantgue wai} 
the’ necessary’ of her’etistehce's” to chain ‘men’ to” hersett, 
sepretiy; paktbwingly td saath thet if’ possible from others;' 
of to carryoutiher ——a of the most obstructing cirotni-| 
stariece-\-this! was the one passion’ of ‘her (life; froin which she’ 
was never frée; rioteyen when he? rs Had grown) wp 4 
around her. : Onthe contrary, it oorijelled' hei'ts take'more’ 
precautions, *that'was alb!’ She'was now ‘io longer young, but 
— id jaded '¥ still, when’ she ‘chose; ‘she ‘was 
‘Sheed welexéreisett; infact itt eneharité4 
that no “homage “failed: to ' be’ given Her With Athats? 
Toiaienun she sway on etme Ot the élosest intifsacy; “an” intiv | 
nsacy that with uncommon cleverness she: "to? hide 
at feast from>herifimily, tinder te nsf al woke; halt 
sister] confidences. “He ‘was “plesionate’ than, 
retiarkebly handed niby aiid twelve years oY thiatt she was. 4 
Igshould never hate leayned on’ whiat:termis had riot 
Atchiatwitforined mevof itlatety dnd thes explained to" own 4 
satisfaction the inward disctist and abhorrence felt forher'from 
firetpfadependently of het want! df kindness aid toro! 
—_ meso" OF her fife whd aotuge: I tad ati that tine not’ 
teat Suspictor, wid (oP “her feelings ‘there’ was’ Bat he 
cipareto mé; that ‘was‘whe €otld not parce ow i 
e Woullt hot HAVE er aun Ser etic | 
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our.own Miss Austin in the-vigour and truth of the 
scenes of oe life-—we live indeed im them. 

- For Clelia this life does not long endure, She uieets 
with a” certain Gundacear}: y and ‘handsome like 
herself, and they love otf¢ another, ‘while Achatz ‘Than-- 
nati, lier ‘uncle’s brother, captivated! both by het and her” 
possessions, aidéd. by the inflgénce ‘and motives of his 
aunt, succeeds in forcibl} iene her.’ ‘The life which 
ie n this, is hardly Teas ig meg than the pre-, 
CSUR Hh SS eel, MAH have before remarked, that 

i oe Ea emotions; avel are, constantly. . 
pus ——— limits,.,. This,.struggle ends, 
oweyer,.in.the dogged mdifference of Achats,.and their 

mutual release from one another, ~ Clelia’s romantic . 
with Gundaceart.:: From henceforth we are con- 
cerned: only! with them... Gundaeear’s relation with his 
parents:is’ painted, ' like‘all else;' with much: truth. We 
will give oné more’éxtract incl ‘the ‘count’s charac- 
teristic letter, describing the wnite Jovers'in Paris +" © 

'Phey bad ektablished-themsélves i in conti cheerful: henidirtae m 
the Champs) Blysées;/:and that;,with so ‘much comfort ‘and’ 
taste, ad almost to yberdér} on: luxury. Clelia’ herself would 
have-beeweontentedi with évery:thing,) withthe-poverty of the 
meanest hut }she.wasnot botmd ap invhabits of any kind. 
at} But,with Guodaccar-itwas very:difierent:; brought up in posi- 
tive éffeminacy;:with:every ‘humour studied, every idea satis- 
fied, the utmest luxury:and convenience of life only appeared 
to lama a, positive mecessity. | Hemight do without itif captice 
ors the; dneéessitpidf ann emotion’ prompted vhim thereto—but 
when Once:that«was ver; the want-ef cohseniénce wouldshave: 
weighed more upon-hit than the want. of vbread ‘would upon > 
Oleliay tle wassoft and) indolent-as :thesthildrem ‘of fortune ‘ 
always: aré)csWhente ando-for! what: purposesshoitld: energy® 
comet them ;oseeing that :these:enervating influences: have» 
suftoundédd-them: from the:dradié2;; Hewho has not-endured;= 
cannever) enjoy++he ‘whd2 has never: gainéd ican never have: 
ene een a re soul}. blood; <spirit,:-eharacter;—all 

me dull-and stunted in the relaxing atmosphere of external | 


happiness: .What the! isou] { of ex 

and elevation, is; fot! ewer » and crippled 5,an: attempt at 
enéngetic exertion -mayicbes once— veven: twice; 3 
{ but iti never eontinudus, néver | syste » folléwedvout;:: 


\j thiare isse0-mueb toidistract from the iftequént feilure; the first | 
ait is left. so:far behind, -that cit is éventually lost sight of and 
forgotten altogether; aPhespewer-of the wilbcomes with exers 
cise, activity is a burden which one would willingly shake‘off, 
occupatiotiais! followed without earnestness; relaxation withont 
charm.! -Vague melancholy, sadiiess;.dulinéss, spleen+what’; 
shal we call that fedling: withowt:a name 3++nestles itself inthe’ 
mind,+it isindeed:nfeatful misfortune to be:a favoured child: 
of :fortund: odtstnay:be:sabd that:a strong character wouldnot : 
yield undes: it; <I eiteetathendithaieneshs ‘would never be: 
ped under thesbstiscumsténcets, for he: cannot; embrace’ 
| the various relatidns and: infiuences i of: position, and they-are 
the gtoutd im which-buniam natuseconiesto fruit. /Asoulfall: 


{the “ithe Bea: 

= ‘hei? Ph of Napoleonitish power of: actio# confined: i -Hauser’s 
hen ced ie fae ten Spa ee ee ee 
ee es ‘arese, ce wow) ciptinaaie ipecipgpe naasi vt aaily and mapltinn 
- et i Let ney bse fis et | ateeven alin nde as for wel the sdefensi atte for sel 
Ab sustenaneess And the extreme contrary, likewise pushed to its 
a ce Ay coehithep va a eg cee asad utmost limits, bat-~without the aid of this struggle, should it. 
ab aihy poséi 1q° 316 ban | nithavd the-satne results?!) itis but necessary ta glance oare~ 

By, patyre,,or “aeben othe ues 80,30 aie ito: sée it werified ion-all:hands.. / 
end ee ee ‘acter, tha wha _Bbe little honsec ia the Chaanps»Blysées:was: the -abode iof 
OPROSRARY, of that was dor r aa eFED, ate myself very: bappybpeoplesi:After the teconciliation ‘between Gun-: 
PRY, EVAL hd night, fol tai with) daccar and his paféhtshecentertaingd mo/manwer of: doubt as 
er aa gale $M, out toctbeis'sconetmt 40 bis/twoianswith Clelis.,.:Desiging, 00.:ear- 
Prae ite erga AMPS fee me =e adtiendly, or: negtlpasthey .did,:hisorebarn +6 aixeguir and systematic lifes. 
cheering word ; for even my v eset aPeH RR 8Y,| they qanst tegard: dismarriage-with Olelia as the dirst:step:in 
a 1BW WOT » bino aman e'nsvesd of woH | this sdiredtionacands:willitigly dead theit aids; dneiremoving . 
} jediom ivo 4 allhoobatacles, : ftom {chis:opath. «oD bat sthep should: shave 
ile ff ui sid a Ci ia, mist ie is] oppesedothemselves to his wishes years ago, when-occupied 
ae edin et sad irably, written, Aone, tu nbs Gx witbcather plans for his futureyif:mot: justiiable,.avas quite to. 
turally sand cleverly; An, be comprehended and excused. :{;Butrexperiente iad proved 
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on laa ae bad.!i. We are-somewhat reminded-of; bee donbt as totbeir consent: This:view of.thé ease made 
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way, at times; appear, BO! to them bis ewn constancy bp perseverance ; there, could snot 
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him fresh and chéeeful: He jecnlthosman time sail occupied 
with arranging theif:littlé establishment,and with Clelia’s ine 
terests, who, suddenly thrust into the world at this peried of 
her life, seented,.to have lived, hitherto in, the woods, or have, 
dropped from, another sphere,,..Her own primitive nature 
spread a vivifying atmosp e, around, her,. as. refreshing: and 
strengthening to. the. mind as it is to the body when trans- 
planted from a ball-room to the summit of a seediatatn. To 
her all things. were new, remarkable, and interesting ; ‘she 
knew See she knew of little; she had but ‘the judgment 
of ber instinct; “of the opinions, ‘designs, requirements, per- 
versions, and etiquettes of sociéty she ‘had ‘not the least con- 
sciousness. »In her character the origitiel ‘elements of human 
nature remained im their wndivided unity; and because; fol- 
lowing this sublime’ instinct, she had passed’ through ‘heavy 
trials, this kernel of her being had been preserved in such 
crystal purity,’ that notwithstanding. her :want) of) reasoning 
power and-of general intellectual ‘cultivation, she. was: more 
capable of deep. comprehension of life, and knowledge of things, 
in their truth, than,.all, ‘these. who; lose: themselves in the de- 
composing subtleties of reflection. “She had never learnt to 
worship a) cés;or to strikexcompact:' with hypocrisy. 
She -had never envied the ‘miserable trophies:of' Yamity, or re. 
posed from excitement in the balm of flattery. | She had never 
expended: her \strength: on aims,:of whicl: the’ results were 
found/only: im externals: cAlicthis waste: and: ballast, which: 
gives. so much‘ weight and: importance,:were: unknown to her3| t 
she was, therefore, indépendent;and for that: reason: could be 
trues: Now, «in the ifirst thirsty: excitement-of ess! she. 
would ‘only: be: happy’; ‘shecwould havesevery: thing,: enjoy 
every thing;’ know every ‘thing, fron: which ‘delight: was 
to be experienced, and:it seemed natural ‘tovher: that all joys 
should wind themselves about the axle of her existence, around 
her union with Gandaccar 7and<form’ of ‘themselves ai¢rown of 
flowers; a5 'the earth:blooms<and: scents when’ standing ir the 4 
sun’s height, !'0 Her) position:shut her out fronm:the dife of 
general society; but Paris. itselfoffered her: anmsinexhaustible 
series of:many.sided amusenmrentse::| Shé vhad known: only ‘her: 
home inthe cloister; ithe house of her aunt, and :the four. walls 
of the house ‘she: inhabited »with>Tranquillina, whether in’the 
Pyraneeg or in the:Riesengeburge ‘Walks;’ nvusic, the thea»: 
tres, the promenades, every step over the Boulevards: swith its: 
gay human-whirlpool,- were sources of, unspeakable -delight 
to her. >vShe wondered; she laughed, she observed acco 
to the measure she found in’ herself;):Ali this expressed itself | 
chaotivally; : yet yy inicher,! dnicaceordante with 
her-deep: Passionate matare ; eoneg! — Mnsiend oil: pure and 
inartificial. » iw binow < yiivijos .9¢ 

She cultivated her-great> talent for singing with ialithe sims 
petuosity of her ‘ehatacter,-:'The best teachers of the Itatian 
school: gavei her -instraction, and owundered< at sher!soice, her / 
delivery, her execution, and, more stitly at her persevérance:in 
study. She perceivéd and:appreciated: at-one-giance the niatare 
of every song that éame under her notice; and Gundacéar, who: 
for many years::pasti had wholly:neglected: painting, felt him! 
self sq inspired by her rapid) apprehension; that be was urged’ 
to represent in: fornis:the:scents: and pictiuves’ which: Clelia } 
brought before hina in tones. The:atmosphere of: her existerice: 
was, ‘for him, falb:of electrical: influence; aud (productive of 
strength and:activity:o> He atranged: a'little:studio for himself, s 
and| agen! 0 paint with dll :thes eagerness that Clelia'gave to 
music. 'Bésides,: painting ‘had! become ‘more ‘to :hiin \than a 
mere diveesiqu; it-was now ‘an impulse and a necessity, Adl- 
his noble: gifts and inclinations: seemed to awaken from along 
winter,;and to advance: towards their fruit ; it was the same’ 
with his longs talents: Bor ‘big own: iniprovement! 
and Clelia’s amusement; they visited the munterous collections 
of painting and statuary: with which’ Paris abounds, ; ond thus’ 
created ‘a new element in their harmonious ‘life.; - 

From his parents, however, hereceived no tafe tivn; no 
sign of ‘recognition, although he ‘had written to\thens ‘on the 
instant of his arrival in Paris, and. consmunicated: the sarpris- 
ing turn his fate had now taken. His iatuitions ‘with regard 
to Clelia, he had not, of icouréé, concealed, but,-on the con- 
trary; discussed them with muchecition, and certainly with 
the feeling that the salvation of his hos future depended 
thereon. Weeks and motiths Over, and no answer 
came. A second letter, which he addressed to his mother, and 


es —— - 


| julie ‘at last he ‘wrote a third: letter; and! this Gavke hie! 


father} he feared that the -previous: letters mad» not been pro- 
petly. addressed, for a silence® like ‘this :at such “a moment 
appeared ‘to: him: not merely harsh, butsinhumai. He was 
naturally earnestly desirous of speaking: with his 
his future prospects, and anxious; if possible; to take ‘mo ime 
portant «step without their consent ambosympathy. «If: ho 
answer arrived for the next three weeks, heowould go himself 
to: Inspruck;'and there: arrangeall things ‘verbally with them;* 
although filied with the conviction that it would hardly fail'to 
excite a misunderstanding between themselves and him. |). “/ 
But this time the answercame. Count Osnat wrote—** Dear: 
son, to the thousand follies you have performed im‘ your’ short: 
life, you have: added: another, ‘which’ has‘only hitherto been « 
wanting to complete the list: You have now takena mistress. ° 
You are wearied with play; with wine, with>wandering about, 
with adventures, with extravagancs+of all this you“are: tied) 
and tow women are added in ‘their “turn; but this wedkness 
will cease to monopolize: you -as: the: rest ‘have done, ‘and then 
only will you be in a condition'to'talk of beginning a rational 
and settled life. -Tanr not, you! sees avery exacting “father! 
From the direction you have yourselfdongsinte taken, without 
end or aim, or principle of any kind, and-which, I,assure you, 
I excuse with all possible kindness. and. consideration, you are- 
naturally more governed. by. your follies, thaw, other, men, andy 
subiees to the deminatior of persons who, uafertunately, know: 
09 well how, to;influence-charaeters like yours, >This talent is: 
ne particular possessed, by women, at least they exercise itto-a- 
wonderful extent when, any. object is, immediately in view: 5 
once, perhaps, or for, atime, we are all subject, to chains. of, 
this kind ;. with some. it is for! shorter, with others for: a 
longer, period, before we recover, our senses and self-masterys: 
Recovering our senses simply means, shaking off these chains 
You,are not the. first..maa, who, has retired to live. -with hie 
mistress in. Paris, and, you,will not-be the, last... But, precisely: 
for that reason, am I astonished at the. simplicity with which. 
you haye| made-your parents acquainted. with: the fact; -for if»: 
som possessed any: sort.of deference or respect for them, it is ®: 
relation. .of that, kind: which he wowld endeavour, by reg 
means.in his power, to conceal-fram them } apy 
you-are desirous to marry the. person in. 
assuredly, many dancers, actresses, at Ghepime ond: 
seforth, who understand. inspiring, yonng:men with @ 


rding! turn, for the, charms of-.married jife-meturn which davasiehly’ 


disappears with two or three months—-and why should not this: 
likewise be; the case with the object of am elopement, whos-dy: 
thi AEB: mesaunicvialy yiased hergelf., among women. of this 

? od Only, fox, ther, itis more: difficult, te. carry out: her: 
Sestriananioh dvioan igns, seeing that it :4e.quite possible ta, marky) 
a gul from, a corps de, ballet, but. quite \tmpossible when the. 
husband of the woman yet lives. My dear-son, it is indeed an. 
ingomprehensible . folly, how. you, ever could have: been vine: 
duced, to compromise | yourself, by .wa ,elopements: Where, 
in the world, was there,any necessity {fer such a step? .: Xow: 
know, if we carried,away all, the, women. we feebos ofanay> 
for, ,we should introde pricntaly sratents MALES & 
hareem, ab ont us ima It quite 38h ~ i 
you are hoit a | rte px ih Fh “ie: passion; 1. must, 
beg of. yo cu oe ee A8,.,9000. AS Lug yp the 
ith, mons 


gt a 
in | * ant a give Me Aig cart oe ii Sal te Yor Years, 
self. have acted like uN madman 
degen ye Ape tT beg of you, my dear son, x ge now sek tke 

fool. Folly and sorcery can be wade ved d by di ponte 
decision, and women of os kind ou ae for it on ie 
part of the niett they” invé WNLe che not’to’ 
ally farthér egregious : ity pri Ae 5h in ‘matters ‘Of this 
nataée isan irreparable’ evif. “wo: are well ktiown 
to’bé chinning, and’ you are r the ‘influence’ of your first 
passion. Therefore, no folly Gundaccar'! ‘Give ‘no armé'in 
het hand, that she may be able to tise against you. Tam, in- 
deed, sorty for you, my dear boy. ° 

How, i in heaven’s name, you could carry your want of tact 
so far as to inform and amuse your mother with this sean- 
dalous affair, would be utterly incomprehensible, if your gene- 
ral style of proceeding did not evidence that you have quite 
lost’ your senses. To touch upon points of this kind with a 
father, may at times be necessitated; but with a mother it is 





wherein he begged for her mediation, produced no better re- 





most shocking indelicacy—and her silence has shewn that she 
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feels and punishes it as such. If you wish to visit us, my | 
son, we shall of course be happy to see you, but only upon 


“one condition, that is, that the object of this letter be upon 


no account mentioned between us. For my part, I now should | 
consider it best that your present flame should die out before 
coming to us. . We should then feel more hearty pleasure in 
receiving you. Farewell, my dear son. Be prudent and cau- | 
tious; this is the friendly adyice of your truly affectionate | 
father ; &c. &e, Be. 


The dramatic career--of-Clelia-is-the-least interesting 
and descriptive part of the whole volume; chiefly, per- 
haps, for the reason that‘it-Has-been given to the world 
before, and in fuller and more comprehensive detail. 
The close is poetical and happy, more blessed, we fancy, 
than the ordinary course of the world offers to our ob- 
servation. 


JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


There has been a new, waterfall discovered in the river St. 
Louis. This cataract falls into the western part. of Lake Supe- 
rior, which has neyer yet been described by the geographer. It 
would appear that this new wonder is second only to the Falls of 
Niagara. The volume of water is immense, and the height of 
the fall is fifty feet.—La Revue Canadienne. 

Rare Fisn.—A fine specimen of that rare fish, the pugellus 
erythrinus, of Cuvier and M. Valenciennes, or the Spanish 
bream of Mr. Couch, who,, with the exception of Mr. Walcott, 
seems to have been the only British naturalist acquainted with 
its appearance on, the English coast, was.caught a few days 
since, at Sherringham, in this county, and is now being pre- 
served by Mr. Knight, animal and bird preserver to the Nor- 
wich, and Norfolk, and Lynn museums, Rose-corner, King- 
street. It may at present be seen at Mr. Knight’s, but will in a 
few days be transferred to the Norwich museum. For a full 
description of it, see ‘‘ Yarrell’s History of British Fishes,’ vol. 
1, page 104,——Norwich Chronicle. 

LONGEVITY OF DHE PaRrrot.-—There is at \present to be 
seen at the Queen’s Arms Hotel, Kircubbin, eounty,of Down, 
a parrot of the green-coloured species, that was brought over 
from the island of Jamaica by a member of the family, in the 
year 1796, two years before the Irish rebellion. It is now, con- 
sequently, fifty years a resident) in old, Ireland... It never was 
in better health, and is as lively and talkative now as it was 
thirty years ago.—Jrish paper. 

REMARKABLE TRAIT IN A BLACKBIRD.—A person fe- 
siding near this city.is én possession of a. blackbird which has 
been permitted for the last three summers to roam at large, but 
always returning to his vacant cage, when the autumnal breeze 
begins to strip the trees, spending the chilly:months contentedly, 
eared his melodies in his yoluntary prison, He has, some 

ew days since, after an absence of four months, again resigned 
himself to hisjenge, aad continuesicarolling his song as df still in 
the woods.—(From a Cofrespondeént at ‘Gloucester. 

Rara Avis.—A ‘fine men Of the ‘colymbus septentrionalis 
(red throated diver) was shot afew days ago on a pool belong- 
ing to J, F. Ledsam, Esg.,at Northfield, near Birmingham. 
These birds inhabit Europe, Asia, and America, frequenting 
lakes, and oftentimes the open sea, in quest of prey, which con- 
sist of fish, marine insects and crabs. Length about thirty 











inches. They breed chiefly in America, and undertake their an- 
nual migrations in September. 

LonGEvity.—As a proof of the Jongevity of the present gene- 
ration, the obituary of The Times lately recorded the decease 
of no less than six "persons whose united ages are 514 years, 
making an average of 85 and a‘fraction of 4. 

A Woven Mouse.—A few days ago a weaver, named Peat, 
in.the employ of Messrs. Dover, Younghusband and Co. woollen 
manufacturers, Millbeck, near Keswick, actually wove a live 
mouse into his cloth; but whether the unfortunate little animal 
had dropped. from the. ceiling or had made.its way up from the 
floor is altogether a mystery,,. The little captive, however, was 
taken out alive from his woolly net, and restored to liberty, 
without apparently haying sustained the slightest injury.— 
Preston Chronicle. 

Capture oF A Bear.—On the 15th of August, as a boat’s 
crew of the whaler Alexander, of this place, were stationed at a 
considerable distance from the vessel, on the outlook for fish, 
they perecived at a little way off from them three bears on a field 
of ice, Being anxious to have some sport, the crew rowed to- 
ward the floe, but the bears, nothing intimidated by their ap- 
proach, maintained their position, and it was not till the two 
elder had received several shots that they betook themselves to 
the water, followed by a third—a dainty cub. There they mani- 
fested signs of resistance, and it was not until the largest ‘sad 





been seventeen times hit by the shot, and the other had been 
wounded in several places, that life was extinct. Every means 
was taken to procure the cub alive and unhurt. On the boat 
approaching it, a rope was made fast to its neck, and the nose 
brought to and kept close to the prow of the boat till the neces- 
sary steps were taken to prevent it from becoming a troublesome 
passenger. On being taken on board, it was securely cooped up 
in a cask, brought here, and on Wednesday transmitted, per the 
Britannia steamer,to Edinburgh, to become a tenant in the Zoo- 
logical gardens. —Duandee Courier. 








ART. 


Mrs. Sippons’s,.STaTvuE.—The model. of this statue is 
completed, and fs ‘to be seen in the studio of the sculptor, Mr. 
Thomas Campbell. The eminent actress is draped in the 
ideal style, with a scroll in her hand, and the features are marked 
by that dignity for which her appearance was so much distin- 

ed. The figure, which is seven feet high, has a command- 
ing effect, and the drapery falls about it with majesticease. In 
the same studio may be seen a half figure of Mrs. Siddons, in 
bas relief. This was executed in compliance with the first pro- 
ject, which was afterwards abandoned in favour of the whole- 
length figure. It will, doubtless, be recollected that Mr. Ma- 
cready’s name is at the head of the subscription, the object of 
which is to place in Westminster Abbey a memorial of the actress 
who, by her transcendant talents and private worth, was the 
greatest ornament of her profession in this country. Besides 
these excellent sculptural portraits of Mrs. Siddons, Mr. Camp- 
bell has recently executed a spirited bust of Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger, and several other works of much excellence, but of more 
private interest. : 

The arrangement which we announced to our readers as in con- 
temiplation for filling up the outstanding vacancies in the list of 
Associates of the Royal Academy has taken effect :—Mr. W.E. 
Frost and ‘Mr. P. F. Poole having been added to that body ata 
meeting of the members on Tuesday last. Sir W. Allan, R.A. 
has been elected President of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

The Society of Painters in Water Colours held their annual 
general meeting on Monday week, when the president, secretary, 
aad treasurer, Messrs. Copley Fielding, John W, Wright, and 
F. Mackenzie, were unanimously re-elected. 








MUSIC. 


MUsicat INTELLIGENCE (PARIs).—December the 7th is 
fixed by M. Léon Pillet for the first Dae ly pga of Rossini’s 
Robert Bruce, at the Academie. Gardoni, the tenor, has defi. 
nitively paid his fine of 50,000f..to M. Pillet, thus making his 
ruptare with the Opera irrevocable; his engagement with Mr. 
Lumley is positive. M. Seribe, the well-known librettist, has 
just arrived in Paris. The Societé des Concerts has given a spe- 
cial concert, preliminary to its regular season, in favour of the 
sufferers from the late inundations : the programme included the 
symphony in C minor, the septuor, the march and chorus of der- 
vishes from the Ruins of Athens, allof Beethoverf ; a chorus from 
Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, &c. The concert was brilliantly 
attended. M. Habeneck resumed the office of director of the 
orchestra on the occasion, and Madame the Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier was among the andience, The new opera of Clap 
son, Gibby le Cornemuse, has created a furer at the Opera Co- 
mique; but Pacini’s Fidanzata Corsa, at the Italiens, seems to 
attract very little; Verdi’s I due Foscari is in rehearsal at this 
establishment, for Grisi, Mario, and Coletti. Felix Godefroid, 
the harpist, is in Paris ; he has composed a three-act opera for 
Drury-lane Theatre. Musard has returned from Berlin, and the 
preparations for the opera balls will commence immediately. At 
one of the concerts at Berlin Musard introduced a symphony by 
the Earl of Westmoreland, which has been performed at the 
Royal Academy of London, under the name of the Battle Sym- 
phony. M. Paul Taglioni is about quitting the Theatre Royal 
at Berlin; Mr. Lumley has engaged him, to supply the place of 
M. Perrot, as ballet master, during the early part of next sea- 
son, M, Perrot being engaged at Milan till a late period in the 
spring, after which he will return to her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Lucille Grahn, the danseuse, is at the Argentina Theatre, in 
Rome, where the public receive her with great enthusiasm. 
Cerito is at Pesth, Balfe’s Four Sons of Aymon is in prepara- 
tion at the Opera, where the public taste must needs be at a low 
ebb, since Flotow’s feeble Stradella is enjoying alongrun. At 
Milan four new operas and two new ballets are promised at the 
Scala; among the company the most popular singer is Miss Ca- 
therine Hayes, an Englishwoman, forthe Carnival ; Moriani, Fanny 
Ellsler, and the new dancer, Rosati (who is secured for London by 
Mr. Lumley), with Perrot as ballet-master, are engaged. At 
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Rome, Carlotta Grisi isto be the principal attraction at the Car- 
nival, after which the charming danseuse will fulfil an engagement 
for two months at her Majesty's Theatre, being secured by the 
management for a similar period of time for three consecutive 
years. At Prague Shakspeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
with the picturesque and magnificent music of Mendelsshon, has 
been brought out with entire suecess—an experiment worth imi- 
tating in England; Donizetti*s Don Sebastien, though splendidly 
put upon the stage, has produced but little effect. In recording 
the arrival of Madame Dorus Gras in Paris, the Preach papers 
regret her non-engagement at the Academie, where her place 
cannot easily be filled up by another. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET.— Miss REYNOLDS, of the American theatres, 
made a most successful appearance here on Monday. in the 
agreeable comedietta of Perfection, ‘We regard her as a valuable 
acquisition to our stage, where, we hope, the decided favour of 
our play-goers may induce her to remain, She is very pleasing 
in form and feature ; her manner lady-like and telling ; her voice 
most musical, and the very reverse of melancholy. She sung 
the two incidental compositions quite as well as all-but-the-best 
professional cantafrices. A new piece was commenced on 
Wednesday evening, but its performance was interrupted by a 
most painful cireumstance—the sudden illness of Mr. FARREN. 
We had observed during the previous part of the evening, that 
he seemed less energetic than is his wont, and at length he sud- 
denly came forward, and ere he had scarce finished a brief 
statement to the audience that he felt too ill to do justice to 
the part entrusted to him, sank into a. chair, and the curtain 
dropped. 

PRINCESS’s,—We looked in here the other evening to see 
the Rainbows, a new farce which is having a run, principally 
owing to the humourous acting of Mr. CompTon,,. who is cer- 
tainly most amusing in it. The plot is so complicated that we 
cannot undertake the task of unrayelling it on paper; it is a 
sort of comedy of errors, with more runnings in and oat, and 
introductions of new and perplexing personages, and more mys- 
tification than it can seem possible to cram into so small an 
affair. The effect;-however; isto make the audience laugh, and 
that is the main point. 

Otympic THEATRE.—A)party of persons calling themselves 
“* the celebrated Tennessee Minstrels,’’ have made their appear- 
ance here. We do not know in what locality they became cele- 
brated, but wherever it be, we recommend them to return forth- 
with to the extra-amiable and superfacile audiences, who there 
favoured them, for bv d will not do at all in London, at least out 
of the streets. The thing isa very bad burlesque upon the per- 
formance of the Ethiopian Minstrels. We sincerely wish that 
Mr. Bo.Ton, the lessee of this little theatre, would wash it and 
dress it, and put it to some good purpose. Madame Vesrris, 
it is said, is about to retire ‘from the stage ; why cannot she and 
Mr. Botton come to an arrangement, and by their combined 
efforts, aided by the tact and ability of Mr. CHARLES MA- 
THEWS, @ most pleasant writer as well as actor, make the 
Olympic what it was heretofore, the arena for light comedietta, 
burletta, clever burlesques, and giry spectacle. We have not the 
slightest doubt that the thing would take immensely. The 
simple reason why ple’ don’t go to a theatre is, that the 
manager does not offer them any thing worth seeing, Give us 
the wherewithal, and we are as willing to be amused, and as 
ready to pay for the amusement as any people on the face of the 
earth. And even suppose the regular audiences to be, which they 
are not, apathetic as to dramaticals, the statists tell us that 
there are thirty thousand provincials and foreigners passing 
through the Metropolis every day, and the provincials, at all 
events, are open to the conviction of a good bill of the play. 

Frencnw Priays, St. James’s THEATRE,—The Bourgeoise 
Gentilhomme has been twice played here with a most effective 
cast ; a cast, indeed, which could scarcely be surpassed even in 
Paris. In everything but physical appearance, M. PERLET is 
as well nigh perfection in ©. Jourdain as can well be; M. Car- 
TIGNY is the Maitre de Philosophie whom MoLiERE conceived 
in one of the very highest flights of his humourous fancy ; and 
Malle. Browan’s Nicole worthily matches the performances of 
the two great artists we have named; and the minor charac- 
ters are ably supported by Mr. M1TCHELL’s competent troupe. 
Ofthe comedy itself we obviously need not speak. 

Sap.er’s WELLS,—At this theatre the legitimate drama 
maintains its ascendancy and its popularity. SHAKSPEARE 
Oceupies the greater portion of every week, sustained by the 
united abilities of one of the best companies in London. Miss 
ADDISON is proving herself worthy of the warm anticipations 
of those who welcomed her first appearance as containing the 


promise’of a loftier genius than the English stage bas produced 
for many years. Her Portia is a fine performance, with a con- 
ception of the character almost original. The true lovers of the 
drama will always enjoy a great treat at Sadlers’ Wells. 
Lyceum MASQUERADE.—Mr,. ALLCROFT, whose pleasin 
concerts terminate immediately, announces his intention to win 
them up with a grand Neapolitan masquerade, which is to take 
place on Wednesday, the 16th inst. His programme is an in- 
viting one. The whole arena for the motley scene is to be taste- 
fully arranged, and there is to be an orchestra of 100 performers. 








NECROLOGY. 


M. GATAYES., 


LATELY died in Paris, M. Gatayes, a musical writer of some 
reputation abroad. The history of this composer is somewhat 
singular. A younger™son™“of a~noble family, and originally 
destined for the church, in accordance with the Freneh practice 
he entered a séminaire ; but his early taste’ for music overrdled 
duty, and he actually used to practise many of his songs upon @ 
chordless guitar for the purpose of concealment. The Revolu- 
tion broke out, and Gatayes, freed from restraint, was enabled 
fully to indulge his passion for melody, heedless of the horrors 
perpetrated around him. A lodger in the house where he lived, 
struck by his talent, desired to see him. That man was Marat! 
Marat, who became his friend and protected him throughout 
that sanguinary period. Even did we possess the vivid imagi- 
nation of the Greeks, what mythe could embody the miracle of 
this new Orpheus? During the sway of Napoleon, Gatayes 
became the intimate friend of Prince Poniatowsky, and was fa- 
vourably received at court. Later, on the death of his brother, 
he might have succeeded to the title; but to his last day he was 
known under the name he had consigned to fame.—Literary 
Gazette. 

—~—_- 


The Augsburg Gazette gives the particulars of the melancholy 
death, at Tarnopol, a town in Galicia, of a young German poet, 
Alwin Reinbold,—who perished inthe attempt to save a fellow- 
creature from drowning. All the population of the town at- 
tended him to his grave.—At Brussels is recorded the death, at 
the age of 44, of Mr. C. A. Gore, the husband of the clever and 
popular novelist of that name; himself the translator of Victor 
Hugo's *‘ Rhine,”” and of the Comte de St. Priest’s ‘De la 
Royanté.”—At home, we have as additions to this obituary 
paragraph the names of Captain Manby, the well-known inventor 
of the life-rope which has saved so many a shipwrecked mariner, 
who died at Cheltenham, inthe 76th year of his age :—and of 
Jobn Russell, esq. the author of “A ‘Tour in Germany” and 
other works, whose long illness has terminated fatally at Helens- 
burg, in Dumbartoushire. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


ParKINs’s PATENT LocoMoTion.—A novel system of lo- 
comotion, on the railway principle, has recently been submitted 
to the public; and a model, exhibiting at once the invention and 
its economy, is in the course of gratuitous exhibition at the 
chambers of the inventor and patentee, Mr. T. Parkins, in Old 
Broad-street. The objects which the patentee seeks to secure 
are stated to be three-fold, viz. safety to human life, certainty of 
action, and economy in construction and working. How far he 
may be successful in the achievement of these important pur- 
poses, it would be presumptuous in us to hazard an opinion. It 
is for us only to describe the operations of the invention, as ex- 
hibited by the working model. Instead of the wheels being at- 
tached to the carriages, the inventor’s plan is to fix them perma- 
nently on the Tine of railway, while the engine, carriages, and 
trucks, are intended to glide over them by means of their con- 
struction as level platforms. By this plan the inventor calcu- 
lates upon relieving each transit train of the weight of the rota- 
tory adjuncts, the springs of the carriages, and, lastly, that of 
the engine, tender, and fuel, which, at present, are the requisite 
means of railway locomotion, and thus not only to reduce the 
necessity of the extraordinary steam power at present in opera- 
tion, but of considerable outlay of capital. The motive power by 
this new plan is so applied ‘hat the line of traction is brought 
into the centre of the railway, and the dangers incident to the 
fracture of an axle, or other similar causes, are avoided. The 
experiments made with the working model on a viaduct thirty 
feet in length are interesting. 

The submarine telegraph was laid across Portsmouth Harbour 








on Saturday, from the watering island in the dockyard to the 
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steps at the Royal Clarence Yard. . The former experiments 
were repeated, and they fully confirmed the fact that one wire, 
as prepared by Messrs. West and Taylor, is sufficient for electric 
telegraph purposes under water.— Hampshire Telegraph. 

CHRISTMAS OysteRsS.—An advertisement in the columas 
appropriated to these announcements describes a new sort of 
oyster, which are deseribed as of peculiar excellence, and which 
have the added advantage of cheapness, Not having tasted, 
we cannot vouch for their qualities, but the advertisement pro- 
tises well, 


Keatine’s Coven Lozences.—It is a prevailing opinion 
that all proprietary medicines come under the denomination of 
*quackery.’” Now the proprietor of these lozenges wishes to 
assure the publiesuch:is-not the cases If allproprietary prepa- 
rations are to be classed under the head of quack medicines, 
‘* James’s Fever Powder,’’ ‘‘ Dover’s Powder,’’ ‘‘ Singleton’s 
Eye Ointment,’’ ‘‘ Battley’s Sedative Solution of Opium,’’ and 
many others, which are constantly prescribed by the most emi- 
nent of the faculty, would come under this denomination. Upon 
this subject the Pharmaceutical Journal of the 1st of August, 
1846, page 51, under the head of Pharmaceutical Quackery, 
states—‘‘ The sale of an ordinary domestic medicine may. be ex- 
tended by a judicious exposition of its qualities and virtues, and 
we are not disposed to call in question the propriety of this 
practice, where nothing but the simple truth is stated. This is 
not quackery, although it subjects the article to stamp duty.” 


Paris ACADEMY OF ScIENCES.—Nov. 23.—M. Bousin- 
gault communicated the result of an experiment in feeding cattle 
with salt mixed with their fodder. He made his experiment 
with six young bulls. Three of them, aged between seven and 
eight months, and weighing together 434 kilogrammes, were fed 
during a period of forty-four days with from thirteen to fourteen 
kilogrammes ‘of hay per day; and 102 grammes (about three 
ounces and a half) of salt. The other three were fed with 
the same quantity of hay in proportion to their weight, 
without salt. The results were as follow:—The animals to 
which salt was given gained in weight forty-six kilogrammes 
in the forty-four days; those which ‘had no salt, forty- 
five’ kilogramimes.—A paper was received from M. Chevreul on 
the causes of insalubrity in towns, and the means of destroying 
them. ™M. Chevreul considers the chief causes,to be the imme- 
diate vicinity of burial-grounds, the infiltration from the fosses 
d’aisance, the organic matters from houses which enter the earth, 
and the escapes from gas-pipes and etnanations from the public 
sewers. His first remedy consists in the fatroduction of atmos- 
pheric oxygen; in other worda, pure. air and. light, wherever 
there exist organic substances susceptible of becoming insa- 
lubrious by decomposition. His reason for this is the tendency 
of oxygen to convert organic matter into water, carbonic acid, 
and azote, and the influence of light in promoting this 
tendency, A necessary consequence of this recommendation is 
wide streets and court-yards, of sufficient size for the air and 
light to penetrate freely. Another recommendation is the plant- 
ing of trees in situations where it’ is difficult to have a supply of 
water from fountains to keep the surface clean. ‘This recom- 
mendation is founded upon the fact’ that trees absorb matters 
liable to decomposition, and thus prevent their being injurious to 
the inhabitants. M. Chevreul considers it to be highly essential 
to the salubrity of a town, that its burial-places should be at a 
considerable distance from it.—M. Leverrier laid before the Aca- 
demy the last portion of thé calculations which led to the disco- 
very of the new planet, The whole, forming not less than 954 
ys pages, will be published in a few days in the Annuaire.de 

Connaissance des Temps.—M. Dumas gave an account of some 
experiments made in his laboratory with explosive cotton.— 
M. Pelouze communicated a note from MM. Forbes and Gelis, 
in which they ‘state that the explosion prodaces not only water 
and vitreous vapour, but also a considerable quantity of a cyanic 
compound.—M. Dumas mentioned an armourer who renders 
various substances explosive by plunging them in a simple solu- 
tion of chlorate of potass.—M. Gaudin anaoounced that he has 
discovered a means of giving a peculiar colour by means of heat 
to explosive cotton, which will at the same time distinguish it 
from common cotton and diminish the aqueous principle.—A 
letter was received from the Minister of the Intetior requesting 
that a committee might be formed to prepare improved tables of 
mortality, and for the collection of statistical documents, with a 
view of ascertaining whether it would not be possible to establish 
& pension fund for the benefit of aged persons of the working 
classes of both sexes on their paying a slight contribution dur- 
ing the period when they are ab‘e to labour. The Academy im- 
mediately formed the committee.—A letter was received from M. 
Léopold Pilla, stating that on the night of the 4th ult. when near 
Girgenté and Sciacca, the master of a merchant vessel saw at a 
distance a great light, which he at first supposed to be a vessel 
on fire. With the intention of giving assistance, he sailed to- 
wards the spot ; and, to his great surprise, saw issuing from 








the sea an immense flame, with a large quantity of smoke, in the 
midst of which were globes of fire, which fell at a great distance 
and with considerable noise, The flames appeared to be a mile in 
circumference. M. Pilla thinks this may Dave had some connec- 
tion with the earthquakes which were felt about the same time 
on the coast of Italy:—-A~letter was received from M. Laurent, 
captain of engineers at Havre, in which he sates that his mathe- 
matical calculations .have.led him to the following deduction, 
namely that—‘‘ If the universal attraction extends with any de- 
gree of speed, magnetism is only polarized. weight, and the 

iurnal, annual, or secular variations are perturbations in every 
respect analogous to the rotation of the plane of polarization in 
luminous phenomena.” 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL. PHILOSOPHY. 


Currovs Case or SOMNAMBULISM.—Between five and six 
o’clock on Monday morning, one of the watchmen in the employ- 
ment of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company was 
considerably surprised at:secing a mam in a night-gown and cap 
proceeding along the railway from Ordsall-lane station towards 
Hunt’s Bank. He immediately hailed the intruder, who, how- 
ever, took no notice of the summons,, but proceeded with all the 
gravity imaginable, as if in the fulfilment of some important mis- 
sion. On being laid hold of, it was found thatthe stranger was 
sound asleep; and, on inquiry, it was ascertained that be had 
proceeded in that state from his house in. Ordsall-lane to the 
point at which he was stopped... It was, fortunate that he was 
seen bythe watchman at the hour in question, for, but for thiss 
the chances are, that he would bave been runover by an early 
train.— Manchester Examiner, 
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Weirs-at-Maw, Nert of Rin, &ec. Wanted. 


(This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tux Critic from 
the advertisements that haye appeared in the newspapers durin: 
the present century. The reference, with the date and piece of 

¢, paragra 





advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting t Dk ph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a Gotteepotilitg entry in a book kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where ‘these particulars are preserved, and 
which will-be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of, half-a-crown for each. inquiry must be paid to. the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 


516. James Couuimr, Esq. formerly in! the:22ad Dragoons, or his res 
resentatives. 
517. ake, Winta% Jerrery, formerly of Rotherhithe, Something ta 
é. 
518) Jown Wicce rious, nephew of the late John-Thompson, Esq. of 
the advantage 


Priory, Hampstead. Something to i 2 
519. Next or Kin of Joun Siidncr, late of Swansea, Glamorgan- 


shire (died November 1827). 

520. Next oF Kin of Ricnarps Hucags ERTS, late of Came 
bridge-road, Hackney, carver and gilder (died 20th July, 1842), or 
their representatives. 


521) Hern-ar-+Law’ and CustomAny Herts of Enwarp CumMIfa, 
late of Hilderstone Warton, ‘Lancaster, Esq. (died 26th Jan. 


1844), 
522, Next or Kin, or Lecau RePagsenTatives of the late’ Mr, W. 
OODHAM, furrier (died 1838 in the parish of Shoreditch, Lo 
on.) Something to advantage.j ; . 

543, Joun BUrre Rran, Esq. appointed ‘one of the executors of will 
of Sir Jolin Ignatius ‘Burke; late of Glensk, county of Galway, 
Bart, deceased, dated 23rd Dec. 1838,.and therein described as of 
Froctanonemns (or Goolnascarry), in Ireland, but then residing‘in 

ndon. 

524, Heir or Herrs-at-Law of Mary Sxey, late of Westport, Malmes- 
bury, Wilts (died 16th January, 1825). ° 

525, Next oF Kin of AuexanpER Perai#, late of Swanswick, near 
Bath, formerly a Lieut.-col. in the army (died April 1844), or their 
representatives. ; 

526, Heiz-at-Law, and Customary Hee of Enwaxp Wi.11ams, 
Jate of Abercarne, parish of. Mynyddyslwyn, Monmouth, gent, 
(died April 1843). 

527. Prace and Time or Deatnu of Wittovcusy Georce Brave 
CHAMP, Esq; formerly a lieutenant in East India Company’s sere 
vite, su to have died at Monghyn, in Bengal, in 1832 of 
1833,. ward, 

528, Joun WILLiaMs, Soraia Lanp, and Catnerine: Howarp, or 
their heirs, deviseés of John Wilson, of Bungay, Suffolk, baker 
(died 2nd Dec. 1801), having devised certain estates to his wife 
(since dead), for her lifé, then to his daughter, Elizabeth Wilson 
otherwise Gissing, and the issue of her , and in default of 
such issue to his nephew, John Williams, working goldsmith, of 
Landon, son of his sister, Elizabeth Williams ; remai to his 
niece, Sophia Lane, daughter of his late sister, —— Lane; re- 
mainder to Catherine Howard, daughter of the late John Simmons, 
nephew of his first wife; Elizabeth Wilson, otherwise Gissing, 
matried John Brettell, of Bungay, surgeon, and died in 1841, 
without issue. And also the Heixs ofthe said Joun WiLson. 

529. Hewm-at-Law and Customary Hem and Nexr or Kin of 
Witu1amM WoopuaMs, late of Tufton-place, parish of Udimore, 
Sussex, gent. (died 14th Jan, 1830), 
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530. Sapivan Gun of oguey TrexNn py, formerly ‘of the Tax’ ones) 
Somerset House; and-of Abingdon-street, Westminster, afterwards 
of Montmorency, KF but late, of, Middlesex-terzace, ;New- 
road, Middlesex, tera Something to advantage. 

. (To be continued wee ely.) 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCU LAR: 
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The volumes of THE Critic handsomely, strongly, and uni- 
* formly bound, as they are completed, at 43. éd. ACh... 
The stamped numbers may be transmitted by, the past, open.at 

the ends, addressed to the Publisher, with a distinctive 

mark, of whick-advtce-shoutd-be-given-trn letter directing 
how the volumes, when bound shall be sy epurned, 
APortfehe bi a we and part iei¥ plak' Jor -presercing-the 
current numbers of Tur Greric may be had at the office, 
or, by order, through any bookseller in town om county. 
Price 48. i 
LITERARY: INTELLIGENCE. 

Dh nders0 Avrnotisinte:_Soite time ago'M. rab anh! a 
dramatic writer, who ‘has ‘recently attainéd' much celebrity by the 
success of two or three of His productions, entered into a’ con- 
tract with M. Lévy}'a “publisher, by which he etigapéd’ to ‘self 
him the copyright: of ‘allthe dramatic pieces’ ‘written ‘by him 
alone; or'in collaboration: with’ others,’ at ‘the’ tite “of root? fd 
each net; M. Levy binding*hinselP toipay this “amount whettiet 
the’ pieces were Buecessful at the theatre or Otherwive.  'Sinall as 
this sum tayappear, it was "eonsidéréd ‘ample’ when” the’ trea 


name which, of itself, oa Coul insure the remuneration and profit 
ofa publisher. manotr, In conjunction with two 
other autho Fy fauil wi, and, Olairville, rdramatiged with 
great eftett i e we Lot ale of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,” and it 
was produced with extraordinary success at the Gymnase 
Theatre. « M.s:Levy gate, the pl Mi Dumanoir;‘end paid hit 300 
franc? for the cop piece be in'three’ects’? Bot MM. 
pine a hae i bang that M, Levy had sold, his. ight 
Of the. yal for, a pu ication of the.work in-feuilletons, 
pits ered that this waspot sucha publicationas was mesht' by 
his treaty with M. Dumanoir,; and: disposed of ‘the méanuseript, 
with the eoncurrence of that wentlerian; whoabreed ‘with’ “them 
in thelr view of the’ affair, fo ahbther book seller, an “offer beidg 
atthe samectime thadeste'M;' Levy te retdra his money’ The 
offer was rejected hy vy, and he brought di niece against, 
M. Diiwaiivir pean et tontradt. ‘The tribddal decided that 
M. Levy hada right No shouss his.owa, mage of mS 
therefore the appearance of, the piece in fenilletons-wasinoiviola- 
tioa.of the contract onchis part.: «ME. Dumancir was! ordered to! 
deliver the manuscript to M. een ditnd the ‘wobseqiient s]e to 
another publictier: wa: andulléd, 
“SrAtisttcs’ OF BooK SELLING. — th Treland.. "there are 
seventy -four towns, gach with. & minimum of, two. thousand: five 
liupdred, inhabitants: (census:k341};mot-one.ofiwhidhicontdins a 
bookseller. Scotland, with a third of the population, has’ three 
tilfies the number 6f Booksellers, big ia the pf iMtionof nine’ 
to'vhe'?' Phe at nae Out ote "of the trade” 
include the fi sDu San, 12,382 ; Carripk-on- Suix,: 
ahaa "Youg' A ager 9,379 ; «Cashek, 8,027 ; 
ewtowpards 7624 pokisbarny:7,5245 |Kinisale;» 6,91 330 (More 
pan poy a egg -aré six. counties whith an oh of 
even one bookseller, or, * single circulating library, aiidWe shal}. 
natie them ante fhder ae RAYE | ve ‘WeStmeath, 
Wicklow, These may, } “rd conned strange, but, most assuredly, 
they are very. startling faets.| 
N ALLEGED AUTOGRAPH OF SHAKSPDAnD. sande @ sale 
by auction at Messra, Puttiok and Simpsons tootirs in Pieeaililly, 
pee ar oo f notes was 4 signature prestmeéd to be 
€ autograph of William Shakepeare.. The notes were, inserted, G 
indy odd vu Yoliime of ‘4 Ho Reais’ Chronicles,’?-ifirst edition, 
137 Zy umpetfect...The auctioneer stated that. he. wonld-not guar- 
— pro gee to be genuine. The voluutesol-for-6i, An 
og Oa the:vellim-cover ofa Book d to'be tine}! 
of Shakspente sold” ae tittfe peng rarest i BY , 
°M, Micnéret:— Tie death of M, mikalée” Announced lately 
Pisin Bd of the papers, ; ih ‘wot that, of the he historian, hut of his 
: abe. oil. 
ak —— A8ays awetedt tourist arehaise‘ato Galway, ‘te con- 
duet me-some few niilesintol the mek: att had’ uct proceeded | F 


far whet it pulled up at? fie foot of! x’ hie the drive ¢oming 
to "the door, opened it.’ are you at, man? ; . isn’t 
whére Io ceed you, toy, “stop,” said Tee icf | Whist-t yoru hos honour, 


whist |? ejaculated Paddy, t' Enum only dcsay If: 
I hang the door, he'll think 3 you're oat, andi Neuf up up’ the he tal like 


ication; apd.) 0 


“REGISTER OF NEW. PUBLICATIONS, 
From. Dee..5 to Dec,.12, 
NOTICE TO, BOOKSELLERS. 

A Register lies at. Tux, CRITIC OFFICE,, ta: which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art; in 
town and country; are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, ds soon. as they appear, 
The week ly Yist will be regularly inserted in this departs 
ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration of for publication in Tue Citic. Par: 
ticulars forwarded by Pier will, be duly inserted. 

LIST OF NEW BoOOES: 





Abbot’s: (John S. ©.) Young ‘Astronomer, “18Kt0. 28, “el.—Arundine’s 
Comi, by H) Deury, Ay ord edit. 8v6. 128: eli—Allen’s “(Wm.) Life; 
with Selections from his Correspondence, Vol, E1, 8wow8ss cl 

Baines’s (E. ,jun.), Letters to Lord, JohaRusseli om State Education; 
8¥0. 28. 6d. swd. 38, el.—Bible Scenes, by the Author of)‘ Sammats 
Bible Staries ;”? Ist Séries, “ History ph,?? 2nd Series, ** History 
of Otir Saviour,” sq: 18m. 2s. 6d. plain, 4 Tao dich, ¢l.—Hoat (The) 
andthe Caravan ; a Patiily Tour ini ‘Bagypt and Syria} Platds, fe. 7%. ol. 

Cattermole’s(Rev. 3. iB. D.) Great Civil War of:the Times of Charles the 
First,and Cromwell,with 29 -Engravitigs, t oe ates Biss eh—Canps 
bell’s (Lord), Lives of the Lord ;Cl peclinresa  aglonda Ne TIA 
from }688 to 1806 ‘being Vols. 1 ch== 
Chatélain’s (Madfle:dé) 'Thé Sitver’ fl F ‘ites Tale, Masia bes by 
Reo sntall 4te.3s. 6d, gl. -—Clask’s {Be Dementia ——— 

(23,4, gilt. -Christmas mes, or ,Chree we. post 4to. 

10s. 6e cl —Celestial shite b ; © (The) Points and Bakings of ‘of Chinaand 
the Chinese, 20 plates, f 6a 

Dicks! W.'B? 6a Pouters, their presume! Re cari and” ‘Minagentenf, 
newiedit, feapsam Gdi eli ©: 


browght heme foam thei Beet, sthoedita 
was made, as M. Dumanoir had nét dt ‘that? time’ aeonnert oo pe ey ay hetne fay the ent hed fea 


58; Clyr-Byans’s, ristmas) Memoirs, by 2D. R. Stephene d amos dg..Cl. 
i 1 Gegret 2, DS ngt sQpaker, Popular, Life Pin = J. Marsh, BN On 


Ghee are Huss) Patly Days of Baiglisti pring’; “Musttated ‘by 
Frawklin| ral tto. as eb) 1 se JVONI 
Hanham’s (Fj Naturat Wustiedions: af the British Grassex, dial] folid, 
Ste slk,z+Hatton’s | (Sir Christopher) |Life apd!,'Timed,. by Sir oN; Hz 
Nicolas, A-yolsSvo, Jas. cl,Heryey’s. (C. "Fheatres,,o8; Paris; with 
_ Bi fag phical Notices of the Pala al , Petfokmers, .§ TH tay royak 

eee He cl. Bilt, High’ “alot, 4’ Tile‘os thé Trish ‘esi dont of the 

a Century, PSrAh8? BerchI? > 

bawsonh’e (J. (Bu Musi J ABudlo of Herth) 8vos 22s! audie Paiva Freneh 
Prompter; aConaplete Hand-liaek,of Conversations: 88m0.'5s.:cl. 

Mayhew’s br pad A.) Good. Genius that, turned grexithing te Gold, Li. 
lustr met ., Grutkshapk, freee, 5s, cl. sy MMagisteriad and Parochial 
ht dy IW Vict? Bvo. $s. D Mistletoe ¢ The), a German Tale 
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Co Readers and Correspondents. 


We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but thos who choose'to address us in confidence 
will find their confidence respected. - NEITHER CAN WE UNDER- 

TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER. 








RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 


Murtvat Assurance BRrancu. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an ample sub- 
scribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on 
upwards of 6,000 Policies. 

Halfthe amount only of the annual premium required during the first 
five , the remaining half premiums being paid out of the profits, 
which, after five years, will be annually divided among the hee. 

ProprigTary Branca. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where as- 
surances are effected for the of securing Loans or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the 
amount of premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a 
charge upon the policy at the option of the holder. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 


Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for the Whole 
: Term of Life. 





| 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
} BRANCH. | PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
| 
| 





| Half Pre- |Whole Pre- 
Age. | mium first mium after 
|seven years. seven years. 


} 
| Half Pre. Whole Pre- 
| Age. | mium first jmium after 
five years. | five years. 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 





COMPOSITIONS FOR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS. 
TEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS.—These Com- 
positions, which have so remarkably extended the use of the Steel 
Pen, are brought to very great perfection, being more easy to write with, 
more durable, and in every respect preferable to the ordinary Ink. In 
warm climates they become essential. They consist of— 
A Blue Fluid, changing to.an intense black colour. 
Patent Unchangeable Blue Fluid, remaining a deep blue colour. 
A’superior Black Ink, of the common character, but more fluid. 
A superior Carmine Red for contrast writing, adapted for Artists, and 
those who use water colours. 
A carbonaceous Record Ink, unchangeable by any chemical agent. 
‘A Mechanical Ruling and Paper Architectural Drawing Ink, superior 
to the best Indian Ink for the above purposes, and has the advantage of 
ing ready for immediate use! It rules without breaking, and follows 
the brush Omer with the greatest facility. 
Also, a new kind of Marking Ink for Linen, and Inkholders adapted 
for preserving ink from evaporation and dust. 


Prepared by Henny Steruens, the inventor; and sold wholesale and 
—_ toy dovelcoalionn and stationers, in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s..and 3s. 
each. 


ALSO, 
STEPHENS’S EVERLASTING PEN. 

This Pen which is made of Gold, into the points of which are™incor- 
porated.a, material hard as the Diamond, and which will never wear or 
alter, may be indeed termed a perfect Pen; as it has-all the flexibility of 
a quill and will never require mending. 

The metal of which it is made never oxidizing, the Ink will flow from 
. as freely as from quills, a point never yet attained by other metallic 

ens. 

Although at first more costly, yet in the end itis more economical. 
Fitted to a Pencil-case it isan admirable Pocket Pen; and would be a 
serviceable as well. as an elegant present toa lady. Such pains have been 
taken in the manufacture, as ensure it to be a perfect instrument. 

The Price is Fifteen Shillings.—A silver Pencil-case and holder can 
be fitted to it, if desired. 

N.B.—This Pen can be transmitted by post toany part of the kingdom. 


ALSO, 
THE EVERLASTING ENGROSSING GOLD PEN, 
Which requiring no mending, renders engrossing more easy and ex- 
peditious. Price Twenty Shillings. 
Sold by the Proprietor, Henry Srernens, 54, Stamford-street, 
Blackfriars, London. 








CCEPFABLE PRESENTS.—The 
is hallowed by one of the most delightful 

jon ; the i of Gifts as remembrances of the donors; 

and tokens of their esteem for the receivers. The most appropriate pre- 

sent becomes the first subject of consideration ;—a merely useful one can 

afford no evidence of taste; while a g no claims to 

utility, shows a want of judgment. To combine these requisites, a more 
fitting souvenircannot be suggested than 


ROWLAND’S TOILET ARTICLES, 
THE a 
“ MACASSAR. OIL,” “KALYDOR” & “ ODONTO,” 
each of infallible attributes. In ing and sustaining lururiant silken 
tresses, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR L is highly and universally 


appreciated; ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR is a preparation of un- 
parelleled efficaey' in improving and beautifying the Skin and Com- 


ent season 
ces of Friendship 


plexion; and ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Peart DenTirRice, Is 
invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effects on the Teeth and 


Gums, 

The august patronage coneeded our Gracious Queen, the Royal 
Family, ey the several Sovereigns wy Courts of Europe, together with 
the confirmation by experience of the infallible efficacy of these creative 
and renovating specifics, have characterised them with perfection, and 
given them a celebrity unparalleled. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS — 
Some are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty, and the Govern- 
ment departments, with similar attempts at deception. The only genwine 
“*Macassar O11,” “Katypor,” and “ Oponto,” are “ ROW- 
LAN DS',” and the wrapper of each bears the name of “ ROWLANDS’” 
preceding that of the article, with their Signature at the foot, in Red Ink, 
thus— 


A. ROWLAND & SON. 


Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by every respectable 
Chemist and Perfumer thronghout the Kingdom. 











Just published, 16th Thousand (in a sealed enyelope), with twenty-five 
coloured Engravings, price 2s. 6d. or post-paid, to any address, for 
3s. 6d. in Postage Stamps, or Post-office order. 


MEDICAL TREATISE on the SECRET IN- 
FIRMITIES and DISORDERS of YOUTH and MATURITY. 
Illustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Plates, on the Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Organs. With practical observations on the Treatment of 
Nervous Debility, Local and Constitutional Weakness, and other 
Diseases. 
By SAMUEL LAMERT, Consulting Surgeon, 


9, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, London ; Matriculated Member of 
the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member of the London Hospital 
Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, London, &c. &c. 

“This is decidedly the most scientific and yet most intelligible work 
of the kind we have ever yet perused ; and the engravings and explana- 
tions which accompany it, present a moral and highly instruetive lesson, 
by delineating the evil effects of youthful folly aud exeess. ‘The subject 
is altogether treated in a very superior manner, and the author being a 
legally qualified medical man, we recommend his work to public notice 
with the utmost confidence.’’—Railway Bell. 

Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence ; also, from 
Messrs. Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row; and Hannay and Co. 
63, Oxford-street; or will be sent post-paid,.direct from the author’s 
residence, in a sealed envelope, by enclosing 35. 6d. in postage stamps. 





THE ONLY CURE FOR NERVOUS OR MIND COMPLAINTS. 
6 She CHAPTERS op NERVOUS or MIND 
COMPLE 


AINTS. 
By Rey. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY. “or 
Just published, 5th edition, improved, reduced from 5. to 1s. Simpkin 
and Marshall, London ; if by post, 1s. 4d. apply as below. 
“ This is the best work we have on Nervousness.’’—Professor Savage, 








Surgeon. a 
By these most important di ies, g diess fear and suspicion, 

mental inquietude and fusi involuntary blushing, despondency 

relative to this life and next, indecisi ir lution, headache, vertigo, 





loss of memory, delusion, dislike of society, disinclination to study, busi- 

ness, &c. blood to the head, restlessness, wrefcliedness, blasphemous 

thoughts, thoughts of self destruction, insanity, &c. can be cured more 

certainly than bodily complaints can by any other known means. 
Extracts from Reviews of the Twelve Chapters: — 

‘The object of this highly interesting volume is, to investigate the 
causes of Nervous or Mental Diseases ; and.to shew .that these diseases 
can be cured with as much certainty as water quenches thirst. In fact, 
that no disease can be cured with more certainty than ae Diseases 
can be cured by him.’”*—Tem Intelligencer, ; July 24, 1838. 

‘* We strongly’ recommend Dr, Moseley’s book to all who laboyt 
under symptoms he has well defined, and the removal of which, there ¢an 
be little doubt (for the originals of the letters have been submitted to our 
inspection), he is especially qualified to undertake.”’—Weekly True Sun, 
August 12, 1838. 


A PAMPHLET FOR NOTHING, 


Containing 2 novel classification of the ame op of Nervousness, with 
cases and testimonials of cure, will be ¢! ully sent to every address, 
and franked home if one stamp is enclosed. Apply or write to Rev. Dr, 
Witt1s MoseE.ey, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. At home, 
from I'l to 3. 

CAUTION.—Beware of ignorant and dangerous imitations, by which 
one person has been driven mad and another nearly killed. . 
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THE REV. T. WILSON’S CATECHISMS. 
Just published, price 9d. 
HE CATECHISM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Also, New Editions of the following Catechisms, by the Rev. T. Wilson, 


NY + Cae 

FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
SECOND LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THIRD LESSONS IN| NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
FIRST CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS. 
SECOND CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS. 
THIRD CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS, 
CATECHISM OF BIBLE HISTORY. 4 
CATECHISM OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 

THE FIRST CATECHISM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
THE CATECHISM OF MUSIC. 


London ; Darton.and Clark, Holborn-hill, 


j 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
HE FIRST VOLUME of the NEW EDITION 
of the HISTORY of EUROPE will be published, and copies 
delivered to the Trade on Saturday, the 19th instant. 
Specimens of the work may now be had of all booksellers in town or 
country. 
37, Paternoster-row, London, 11th Dec. 1846. 





JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 
AND ARTIST. 

HE BUILDER, No. 201, for Deo. 12, price 34., 
contains :—Partial Failure of Trinity Church, Paddington; Im- 
portance of Attention to Foundations ; Study of Construction generally ; 
Erroneous Doctrine promulgated—A Chat about Keynsham and Bitton 
—Kilpeck Church, Herefordshire, with an Engraving— Magistrates and 
the Building Act: Dividing-Walls in Warehouses—Carved Oak Doors 
in Reading, with an Illustration—Suggestions for an Improved System 
in the Arrangement of Residences for Different Classes—Kensington 


Workhouse—Competion—T enders for Sewers—Raffaelle’s Appointment | 


as Architect ‘of St. Peters; at Rome—Construction of Drains—Railway 
Jottings, &e, 

“That useful architectural journal, The Builder.’? — Edinburgh 
Register. 

** The Builder is an admirable publication.” —Liverpool Mai?. 

‘This is a most-valuable periodical, devoted to the useful seiences 
of engineering and of architecture, and embracing the wide rauge 
of subjects which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. So great, 
indeed, is the variety of topics treated of, and in so interesting a manner, 


that it is calculated to find its way among great numbers of the intelli- | 


gent of all classes. Its low price brings it within the reach of the 
operatives ; while the nature of its contents commends it to the more 
intellectual of all classes,’’— Newspaper Press Directory. 

“ The labours of The Builder have been of good service to art and 
science in this country.’’—Patent Journal. 

‘* A well conducted journal.”’— Literary Gazette. 

** A journal of deserved repute, and very useful to the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist.” * . ** This periodical fully sustains its 
title ; and must prove of immense value as well as an agreeable com- 
panion to all who are engaged in architecture, engineering, or the fine 
arts.’’—Despatch. 

* * * * ‘No mean authority. The Builder is the recognised 
organ for all matters connected with architecture; it diligently endea- 
vours to educate the public taste, and is ever watchful for the interests 
of the seienee and for the preservation of our churches and other public 
buildings, from the ravages of time or the more rapid despoiling and 
injury which they may receive from the hands of unprofessional parties.” 
— Bridgwater Times. 

“Our excellent and indefatigable contemporary, The Builder.”*—Art 
Union Journal, 1st November. 

Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 








O THE EDITOR,—Srr,—* Our Medical Adviser” 
has suggested a very valuable addition to our ELASTIC SPRING 
CRAVAT, to prevent attacks of Influenza, Catarrh, Rheumatic, and 
many painful affections incidental to this season, and to which public 
attention is directed by Your old and faithful servants, 
‘ F, HUGHES and CO. 
247, High Holborn. Mechanicians. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Esta- 
blished by Royal Charter in the Reign of King George the First, 
A.D. 1720,—The Poliey Holders under the Series of 1831 Life Assurance, | 
are informed that the ANNUAL ABATEMENT OF PREMIUM ON | 
POLICLES which have paid five years’ premiums will be on the Ist of | 
January next 30/. 11s. 9d. per cent. in addition to the permanent reduc- | 
tion made on the ist of January, 1946, 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ERVOUS MENTAL COMPLAINTS.—The Ner- 

yous are invited to send to Mr. ADAMS for his pamphlet on the 
symptoms, treatment, and cure of nervous complaints, which pamphlet 
he will return post-paid on receipt of two stamps. Persons suffering from | 
ground! fear, delusion, ani lancholy, inquietude, disinclination for | 
Society, study, business, the overflow of blood to the head, head ache, | 
giddiness, failure of memory, irresolution, and every other form of ner- 
vous disease, are invited to avail themselves of his never-failing remedy. | 
The most deeply rooted symptoms are effectually and permanently re- | 
moved without bleeding, blistering, or purging, and without hindrance 
to habits of business or pleasure. 

Letters will be replied to without delay.—The remedies forwarded to 
all parts.—At home for consultation from 11 to 4.—23, DOUGHTY- 
STREET, MECKLENBURGH-SQUARE, LONDON, 




















EARD’S COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS “ can now, fromthe increased sensitiveness of the 
plates, be taken in the dullest weather, if not densely foggy, in all re- 

spects as good as if in the sunshine.’’—~The Times. 

Establishments ;— 
34, Parliament-street, Westminster ; 

85, King William-street, oi and 
The Royal Polytechiie Thi ; Regent-street. 


Copy of a Letter from COLONEL, HAWKER, (the well-known Author 
on Guns and Shooting.) 

Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants, October 21st, 1846, 
IR,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordi- 
nary effect that I have experienced by taking only a few of your 
LOZENGES, I had a cough, for several s, that defied all that had 
been prescribed for me; and yet I got completely rid of it by taking 
about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only ones 
that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
To Mr, Keating, &c. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard. P. HAWKER. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 

Are patronized also by his Majesty the King of Prussia, his Majesty 
the King of Hanover, and most of the Nobility and Clergy of the United 
Kingdom, and are especially recommended by the faculty. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d. and tins, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
each, by Tnomas Keatine, Chemist, &e. No. 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, and retail by all druggists and patent medicine vendors in 
the kingdom. 











| ed REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY. 
(Registered Provisionally.) 
In Shares of 25/.—Deposit, as required by the Act, 2s. 6d. per Share. 
The Legal Profession has established the most successful Assurance 
Offices in Europe. As yet no society has been established Jy the Profes- 
sion for the transaction of the extensive and profitable business of the 
purchase of Reversionary Interests. 


For the purpose of supplying this omission there is now in progress of 
formation a Law ReEvERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY. 


It is not deemed necessary to dwell upon the advantages of such a 
society. The profitable nature of the business is known to every body. 
Suffice it to observe, that all the existing societies, without any of the 
advantages of a legal connection, which this one will secure, are paying 
large dividends, or making large accumulations. 


The Law Reversionary Interest Society is to be formed by 
shares of 25/. each. The ultimate capital will be One Million sterling; 
but, inasmuch as this capital is required only as investments offer, busi- 
| ness will commence as soon as sufficient shares are subscribed to produce 
|a fund wherewith to open negotiations for the purchase of reversions. 
And the capital wiil be enlarged from time to time as profitable invest- 
ments may offer for it. 

The deposit of 2s. 6d. per share, required by the statute, will be applied 
to the expenses of the first establishment, so that, if possible, the whole 
| of the capital may be profitably invested. 
| It has not been deemed necessary to limit’the allotment to members 
| of the legal profession. It will, therefore, be open to any other persons 
| desirous of easy and advantageous investment to apply for shares. 

And for the purpose of enabling such persons to invest small sums 
| where they will produce the greatest profit, it will be provided by the 
| deed of settlement that the calls shall in no case exceed W. per share at 
| one time, nor be made at less intervals than four months. 

A Legal Directory, and a Le Connexion, must secure for this 
society an amount of business, and a caution in the conduct of it, which 
will give to the shareholders peculiar advantages. 

The expenses of such a society are comparatively trifling. With a 
view to economy it is proposed that the Directors shall not exceed seven 
in number; that they shall be taken from among the Shareholders, and 
that by them the Trustees shall be selected. 

The Law Reversionary Interest Society proposes to adopt all 
the improvements in the conduet of its business which the experience of 
| late years has suggested. 

The services of F. G. P, Ne1son, Esq. F.S.A. have been secured as 
Consulting Actuary. 

The peculiar advantages thus offered by this Society are~ 

To the Shareholders, interest after the rate of 4/. per cent. per annum 
on the capital advanced, from the time of payment, and a further divi- 
sion of the profits from time to time in the form of bonuses or otherwise. 
Reversionary Interests differ from other investments in this, that thereis 
no risk—the capital is secured—the profits can be a with aecu- 
racy, and the capital can only be called for as it is wanted to be profitably 
employed. 

‘o the publicit will offer the advantages of fair prices for Reversionary 
Interests and Policies, with an option of convertitig Reversionary In- 
terests into present Income, 80 as to provision for immediate wants 
or otherwise to facilitate family arrangements. 

Applications for shares in the form below to be addressed to the Pro- 
moters of the Law Reverrsronary InTEREstT Soctery, at the Law 
Times Office, 29, Essex-street, St London ; or tothe Solicitors to the 














| Society, Messrs. JOHN and WILLIAM GALSWORTBY, 19, Ely-place, 


Holborn. 
Form or APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Promoters of the Law Reverstonary InTexEst Society. 
Gentlemen,—Be pleased to allot me Shares of 251. each in this 
Society, and I agree to pay the deposit of 2s. 6d. per share and the calls 
not exceeding 11. per share at one time, nor at less intervals than of four 
months. 
Dated 0,000 
Name ..scceceees ° 
Addre8s ..cccecccccescces 
Referee’s Name .. 
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THE MYSTERIES, OF; 


Second Series. 


LONDON. 


BY G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


The First Series of “ THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON” being completed with No. 105 (published on the 19th of September), the Second 
Series will commence an entirely New and Original Tale, of an attraction and interest altogether equal to the First, which has been pronounced by 


all the leading newspapers to be “‘ the most popular work of the day.’” 


The Second Series will be published, uniformly with the First, in Weekly Penny Numbers, and Monthly Sixpenny Parts, Illustrated in the first 


style of the Art. 


Vol, 1. and II, of the First Series, beautifully bound, price 6s. 6d. each, are now ready. 
PUBLISHED BY GEORGE VICKERS, 3, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 








THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


Now Ready, Price One Shilling, cloth, gilt, or by Post, Price One Shilling and Fourpence. 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES and AFFECTIONS of the SEIN. 
By A PHYSICIAN. 


THE. HUMAN HAIR, 
Now Ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, Price One Shilling, cloth lettered, or by post One Shilling and Fourpence. 


A TREATISE ON 


THE HUMAN HAIR. 


By A PHYSICIAN, 


Attention to the Hair is not only necessary on the ground of personal appearance, but-alsoof.the. health .of the. bead’ 
This work contains instructions for the management of the Hair under all circumstances, with bints for its improvement when 


eases obstinate, scanty, or bad. 


be foun 


It also affords the necessary information for the cure of all disorders of the head, and will 
an invaluable guide to parents in respect to the treatment of their children’sthair, 


Interspersed throughout its 


pages are numerous receipts for good pomatum, oils, dyes, depilatories (to remove superfluous hair), lotions, &c. for the diseases 


of the head, &c. &c. 


LONDON: G. VICKERS, 


3, CATHERINE STREET. 





CHEAP COMPLETE SETS OF 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND HUMOURIST. 


WILLIS having just purchased the few ENTIRE SETS of this entertaining MAGAZINE, from its 


@- commencement, in 1821, to 1845, offers them for a short time, new, in cloth, gilt, with plates, 73 vols, roy. Svo. for only 7/. 15s. or new, 
in 293 numbers, 5/. 15s. Edited by T. Campbell, Theodore Hook, Sir L. Bulwer, and T. Hood; contains the best Novels, Tales, Poems, &c, by 


all the popular writers of the day. 


This astonishingly cheap set of Books can only be had of 
G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN. 
N.B. A Catalogue of Second-hand Books gratis. 





THE FIFTH EDITION. 
Just published, in one handsome volume, small 8vo. price 5s. with Illustrations, 


EOTHEN. 


*« The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.’’—Evaminer. 
‘* Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in manner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of subjects selected 


or presentation.’’—Spectator. 


‘The book is as ‘light as light,’ and lively as life, yet there are in it passages and scenes which would make most men 


grave and solemn.”’—Adheneum. 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN OLLIVIER, 59, PALL MALL, LONDON. 





Series of Biographical, Historical, and Critical Essays. 
by permission, chiefly fromthe North American Review, with Preface by 
Joun CHAPMAN, 

CONTENTS. 
Gregory VII. Loyola, Pascal. 
Dante, Petrarch, Milton, Shelly, Byron, Scott, Goethe, Wordsworth, the 
German Poets. 
Michael Angelo, Canova, 
Machiavelli, Louis 1X. Peter the Great. 
London, Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 





ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE;; containing 420 
pages of letter-press, printed in double columns, with nearly 60 
elegant Wood Engravings, by Pickersgill, Tenniel, Weigall, Warren, 
Selous, &c. 

N.B,—Two vol » each p in itself and sold separately, 
price 4s. 6d. each, in crimson cloth. A few copies kept full gilt, price 
7s. 6d. for presents. 

** We know of no work, similar in character, more truly deserving of 
extensive circulation and support. Its illustrations are all of them good, 
many of them excellent, while some advance sound pretensions to rank 
as examples of high art.””—Art Union. 

‘* A handsome and very cheap miscellany, consisting of stories, sketches, 
essays, and poetry, with tasteful embellishments, well meriting encourage- 
ment.’’—Tait’s Magazine. 

** Without exception, what it professes to be, the cheapest volume ever 
published.’’—Morning Herald. 

agama T. B, Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street, Show-hill ; or any book- 
seller, 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in t lumes, post. 80. cloth 12s. OOKS for CHRISTMAS.—Retail Booksell i 
HARACTERISTICS of MEN of GENIUS? a| co routes Ohad tod Dyasadher 


Town and Country are requested to take notice that the December 


**BENT’S LITERARY, ADVERTISER” 
contains Advertisements of the most attractive Books for Gifts for Christ- 
mas and the New Year. Single Copies may be had, gratis, by application 

through their agents. 
Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 

YSTERS,.—No. 159, Cheapside, adjoining the Ge- 
neral Post-office, is the only Establishment in London at which 
those much admired and highly esteemed OYSTERS can be obtained, 
known as the Burnham Natives; their flavour is so exquisitely delicate 
that the invalid and connoisseur will find from them all that nourishment 
| for which this fish is so justly celebrated, without the ranknéss usually 
| imparted by the common oysters generally in use. The price for these 
| oysters (although attended withthe expence of transmission by the Eastern 
Counties Railway), and delivered daily at 12 .0’clock, is not so great as 
that usually charged, and the Proprietor, JOHN SWEETING, has de- 
termined on offering them to the public in barrels, full size, 6s.; barre! 
and half, 8s. 6d. ; double barrel, 11s. 6d. ; and every description of fish of 
the finest quality at the day’s market price. Orders, inclosing a remit- 
tance or a reference in town, will be punctually executed. Very superior 

Oyster-rooms. Wenham Lake Ice and Refrigerator Depét. 


Selected, | number of 














Lonpon:-—Printed by Henry Morre t Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printer, at his Printing Office, 74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, 
and published by Jonn Crockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, Pub- 
lisher, at the Office of Tux Critic, 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on 
Saturday, the!2th day of December, 1846, 











